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NOTES  FEOM  MEMORANDUM  BOOK  OF  JOHN 

STONE,  DEACON  OF  THE  FIRST  CHURCH, 
SALEM. 

From  the  Original  in  the  Possession  of 
John  Robinson. 

Deacon  John  Stone  was  born  in  Reading,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  9  July,  1781,  and  died  in  Salem,  22  November, 
1849.  His  father,  Rev.  Eliab  Stone  (1737-1822),  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1758,  and  on  May  20, 
1761,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
at  Reading,  where  he  remained  for  sixty-one  years  and 
until  his  death,  31  August,  1822,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year. 
In  the  direct  ancestry  were  Lieut.  Micah,  Daniel,  Deacon 
Daniel,  Elder  John  and  Deacon  Gregory  Stone  (1592- 
1672),  the  immigrant  from  Great  Bromley,  Essex,  Eng¬ 
land,  “where  for  many  generations  the  Stones  had  tilled 
the  lands  held  by  leases  of  various  forms  from  the  man¬ 
orial  landlords.” 

Deacon  Gregory  Stone  came  to  America  in  1635,  located 
for  a  while  at  Watertown  and  finally  settled  and  built  his 
home  in  Cambridge,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  present 
Garden  Street,  a  few  rods  beyond  the  site  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Elm.  He  brought  from  England  with  him  his 
second  wife  (Widow  Lydia  Cooper),  his  six  children  and 
two  step-children,  one  of  whom,  John  Cooper,  in  1657, 
built  the  house  on  Linnean  Street,  Cambridge,  now  owned 
by  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England 
Antiquities.  A  venerable  elm  on  the  Gregory  Stone  home¬ 
stead  lot,  set  out  in  continuation  of  the  row  of  which  the 
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Washington  Elm  was  one,  survived  until  1918;  a  court 
cupboard,  said  to  have  been  his,  is  now  in  possession  of 
the  Concord  Antiquarian  Society;  a  “winscot  Cubard”  is 
included  in  the  inventory  of  his  estate  in  December,  1672. 

The  entries  are  all  carefully  made  with  ink  in  a  memo¬ 
randum  hook,  6  by  8  inches  in  size,  of  rather  heavy  paper, 
with  dark  paper  covers;  they  begin  in  1807,  when  Deacon 
Stone  became  a  member  of  the  Church,  and  end  with  his 
retirement  as  a  deacon  in  1847.  It  would  appear  that 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  church  that  a  deacon  should  ac¬ 
company  the  minister  when  attending  church  functions, 
christenings,  etc. 

Deacon  John  Stone,  who  thus  came  of  a  long  line  of 
church  officials,  was  a  Deacon  in  the  First  Church  in 
Salem.  He  married,  9  Hovemher,  1806,  Catharine  Dodge 
(1782-1818),  the  daughter  of  Israel  and  Lucia  (Picker¬ 
ing)  Dodge.  On  2  May,  1819,  he  married  Mary  Hodges 
(1791-1869),  the  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Elizabeth 
(Eopes)  H^ges, — all  of  Salem. 

As  a  youth  he  was  employed  in  Boston,  but  at  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  he  came  to  Salem,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  business,  finally  succeeding  to  the  ownership  of  the 
distillery  of  his  father-in-law,  Israel  Dodge,  a  successful 
Salem  merchant.  He  was  an  Ensign  in  the  Second  Corps 
of  Cadets  and  a  Captain  in  the  State  militia.  After  his 
marriage  he  at  one  time  lived  in  the  house  on  Charter 
Street  which  later  became  the  Salem  Hospital;  he  also 
lived  in  the  Tontine  block,  thirty-one  to  thirty-five  War¬ 
ren  Street,  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1914.  In  1826 
he  removed  to  the  brick  house  at  the  corner  of  Chestnut 
and  Summer  Streets,  which  he  had  just  built.  He  also 
built  the  wooden  block  of  houses  numbered  three  and  five 
Chestnut  Street,  and  he  enlarged  the  brick  dwelling  house 
numbered  eight  Chestnut  Street,  where  he  was  living  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  His  children  by  his  first  wife, 
Catharine  Dodge,  were  John  Hubbard  (1809-1862),  Lucy 
Pickering  (1815-1893),  and  Dr.  Henry  Orne  Stone 
(1818-1909).  There  were  no  children  by  his  second 
marriage. 
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1807,  April  5th.  John  Stone  and  his  wife  Catharine 
were  propounded  to  join  in  full  communion  with  the  Ist 
Church  of  Christ  in  Salem  under  the  pastorial  care  of  the 
Reverend  John  Prince,  LL.D. 

April  19th.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Prince  (in  presence  of  said 
Church)  declared  no  objections  had  been  made,  that  agree¬ 
able  to  the  custom  of  said  Church  we  had  signed  the 
covenant,  and  declared  us  to  he  members  in  full  com¬ 
munion  and  entitled  to  all  its  privileges  and  immunities. 
He  then  proceeded  to  administer  to  us  and  the  other 
brothers  and  sisters  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

1807,  Sept.  6.  Presented  our  first  child  to  receive  the 
ordinance  of  baptism,  which  was  christened  Lucy  Picker¬ 
ing.  (Died  young.) 

1809,  Sept.  17th.  Offered  our  second  child  in  Bap¬ 
tism,  who  was  christetied  (by  Rev’d  Mr.  Smith  of  Bye- 
field)  John  Hubbard. 

1812,  Hovemher  27th.  At  a  meeting  of  ye  first  church 
of  Christ  in  Salem  held  at  ye  house  of  ye  pastor ;  It  was 
voted  that  another  Deacon  should  be  chosen  as  a  colleague 
with  Deacon  Hartshorne,  to  officiate  in  ye  office  of  Deacon 
in  this  Church.  Brother  John  Stone  being  nominated, 
was  by  a  unanimous  vote  elected  Deacon  in  this  church. 

Coppy  from  ye  records  (signed)  John  Prince 

Pastor. 

1812,  Deem.  6th.  Officiated  in  the  important  office  of 
Deacon  in  the  first  Church  in  Salem. 

1813,  Jany.  13th.  Receiv’d  from  Rev.  Dr.  Prince  and 
John  Pickering  Esq.  (they  being  a  committee  from  ye 
church  for  that  purpose)  Forty  dollars,  being  one  half 
of  a  legacy  bequeathed  by  Judge  Lendal  Deem,  of  the  year 
1760  for  the  use  of  the  Deacons  in  the  First  church,  Sa¬ 
lem.  Also  half  of  a  salt  marsh  in  South  Salem  call’d 
Deacon’s  Marsh. 

1813,  Jany.  31st.  Elected  a  deligate  to  attend  Rev. 
Dr.  Prince  upon  an  Eccleseastical  council,  to  dismiss  Rev. 
T.  C.  Thatcher  from  the  first  Congregational  Church  in 
Lynn. 

Feby.  3rd.  Attended  Dr.  Prince  to  Lynn  and  upon 
request  of  both  minister  and  Church  dismiss’d  Rev.  Thos. 
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C.  Thatcher  from  his  pastoral  charge ;  the  Church  giving 
him  a  recommendation,  they  had  no  objection  to  his  Re¬ 
ligious,  moral  or  Christians  character,  and  reccommended 
him  to  Sister  Churches  as  such. 

1813,  March  28.  Elected  deligate  to  attend  in  council 
to  dismiss  Rev.  Moses  Dow  pastor  of  the  2nd  Church 
Beverley. 

March  31st.  Attended  Dr.  Prince  in  council  at  Bev¬ 
erley — Council  finding  Rev.  Mr.  Dow  had  not  made  a 
legal  demand  of  the  Parish  to  be  discharg’d  from  his 
civil  contract,  reccommended  him  to  cause  a  parish  meet¬ 
ing,  the  next  day  at  8  o’clock  and  the  coiincil  adjourn’d 
till  9  o’clock  next  day. 

Apl.  1st.  Council  conven’d  and  at  12  oclock  the  parish 
voted  to  dismiss  Mr.  Dow.  The  council  thus  gave  an 
honerable  dismission.  The  reason  assign’d  for  his  dis¬ 
mission,  was  insufficient  support.  The  true  reason  he 
was  a  Federalist  of  the  genuine  Washington  School!! 

1813,  Feby.  16th.  Accompany ’d  Rev.  Dr.  Prince  to 
the  house  of  John  Sparhawk  Appleton,  to  the  christening 
of  their  3rd  child  who  was  nam’d  Peter  Lander. 

1813,  Augt.  5th.  Elected  deligate  to  attend  in  council 
with  Rev.  Dr.  Prince  to  ordain  Mr.  Isaac  Hurd  as  Pastor 
over  the  1st  Church  and  congregation  in  Lynn. 

Augt.  18th.  Accompany ’d  Rev.  Dr.  Prince  to  Lynn — 
when  the  council  voted  unanimously  to  set  apart  Mr.  Isaac 
Hurd  and  ordain  him  over  and  to  the  charge  of  the  1st 
Church  in  Lynn. 

1813,  Deem.  5th.  Attended  Rev.  Dr.  Prince  to  the 
house  of  Seth  Low  to  witness  the  christening  of  their 
children,  which  were  christen’d  by  the  names  following: 
Mary  Ann,  bom  1808 ;  Harriot,  1809 ;  Abiel  Abbott, 
1811 ;  and  Seth  Haskel,  1812. 

April  8th.  Attended  Rev.  Dr.  Prince  to  the  house  of 
the  widow  of  the  late  Joseph  Cross  to  witness  the  christen¬ 
ing  of  her  youngest  son  of  the  age  of  12  years,  who  was 
named  John  Abraham  Gray. 

Copy  of  an  Agreement. 

We  the  subscribers,  members  of  the  First  Church  in 
Salem  do  hereby  agree  and  give  our  assent,  that  all  the 
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old  plate,  now  belonging  to  the  Church  which  is  not  in 
use  may  be  made  into  suitable  plates,  or  other  vessels  for 
the  administration  of  the  Bread  on  Sacramental  Days; 
and  we  do  hereby  request  and  authorise  Dea.  Thomas 
Hartshorne  and  Dea.  John  Stone  to  procure  such  plates 
or  vessels  to  be  made;  and  in  case  there  shall  not  be  a 
sufficient  amount  of  old  plate  to  defray  the  whole  expense 
of  the  new,  we  agree  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  with  what 
can  otherwise  he  collected. 

Salem  Deem.  9th  1814. 


X  tu 

H 


sign’d 

John  Prince,  Pastor 
Ebn.  Bakford 
John  Appleto: 
Henry  Appleton 
John  Pickering 
John  Prince  jr. 

J.  S.  Appleton 
Joseph  Chandler 


Elders 


Thos.  Hartshorne) 

John  Stone  J  i^eacons 

Sami  E.  Derbey 
C.  H.  Orne 
Abner  Goodhue 
John  Gardner 
Humphrey  Devereux 
George  Heussler 

Coppy 

original  with  Dr.  Prince 


Memo,  of  plate 


594—29-14 


342—17-2 

215—10-15 

173—8—13 


“Ex  dono  \Vm.  Broume  Secundus  Esq.” 
(Tanker  with  a  cover) 

The  Gift  of  Sami.  Barnard  Esq.  to  the  First 
Church  of  Christ  in  Salem,  a  can. 

E.  L.  S.  a  two  handle  cup. 

The  gift  of  Mrs.  Rachel  Barnard,  to  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  Salem — of  Wh.  the 
Rev.  Mr.  John  Sparhawk  is  Pastor  1743. 
a  can,  one  handle. 

Deacon  Thos.  Hartshorne  purchas’d  the 
last  nam’d. 


Coppy 

Capt.  John  Stone  c/o  Churchill  &  Treadwell,  Dr. 

1815 

Jany  7th  c/o  Making  Silver  Dish  (vass)  $50. — 
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1814  oz.  cr. 

Deem.  13th  57-11  Silver 

Deduct  for  dish  37 — 1 


20—10 — at  1—12  per  oz.  22.96 


Balance  $27 . 04 

By  glass  sold  Dea.  Hartshorne  $9 . 50 
“  Jacob  Peabody  c/o  sales  of 

4  pewter  Dishes  2.78 

-  $12.28 


$14.76 

Account  of  Plate  &  Maeks  belonging  to  the  1st  Ch. 
A  Vase  mark’d 

The  Property  of  the  First  Church  Salem — 1815.  Made 
by  order  of  the  Church,  of  Plate  presented  by  Wm. 
Browne  2nd  Esq.  1716.  Samuel  Barnard  Esq.  1763 
Mrs.  Rachel  Barnard  1743. 

Two  Flaggons — of  2  quts  each — one  mark’d — The  Gift 
of  ye  Hon.  Samuel  Browne  Esq.  to  the  First  Church  of 
Christ  in  Salem  1769. 

A  Cup  with  two  handles,  large  size — mark’d — The  Gift 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Wolcot  to  the  first  Church  in  Salem  1728. 
Five  Cups  with  two  handles,  mark’d — ex  dono  wm. 

BEOWNE  SCND.  ESQE. 

A  Cup — do  (Barrel  shape  mark’d)  The  Gift  of  Sarah 
Higginson  to  the  first  Church  in  Salem  1720. 

A  Cup  with  two  handles,  supposed  very  old — mark’d — 
The  Gift  of  Francis  Skerry  to  the  Church  in  Salem. 

A  Christening  Bason — (suppos’d  very  old — Mark’d) — 
The  Gift  of  Ichabod  Plaisted  Esqr.  1762. 

A  Spoon. 

ETame  of  those  who  contributed  to  make  up  the  defic¬ 
iency  of  Expense — Mrs.  John  Ropes — 1$ — ^Ebn  Beckford 
— 1$ — Mrs.  Humphrey  Devereux  1$ — Mrs.  Hathl  Bow- 
ditch — 1$  Mrs.  Israel  Dodge  1$  Sami.  E.  Derby  1$ 
Mrs.  Jo  Hodges  1$  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Morse  1$  Mrs.C.  H. 
Ome  1$  Mrs.  John  Derbey  2$  Mrs.  Sami.  Ome  1$ 
Deficiency  made  up  by  John  Stone  Total  12$ 
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April  9th,  1815.  Elected  a  del^ate  in  company  with 
John  Pickering  Esq.  and  Humphrey  Devereux  to  accom¬ 
pany  Dr.  Prince  to  the  ordination  of  Mr.  John  Emery 
Ablwt  over  the  north  Ch.  in  Salem. 

Apl.  20.  Attended  in  council  and  ordaind  John  Emery 
Abbot  as  Pastor  and  teacher  over  the  north  Ch.  and  So¬ 
ciety,  late  Dr.  Barnard. 

August  6th,  1815.  In  company  with  my  wife,  this 
day  offerd  our  3rd  child  in  baptism,  who,  the  Rev.  John 
E.  Abbott  christen’d  by  the  name  of  Lucy  Pickering. 
She  was  born,  June  30th  on  Friday — Christening  delayd 
that  the  mother  might  carry  her  to  meeting. 

1815,  Sept.  30.  Attended  Dr.  Prince  to  the  house  of 
George  Clevland,  who  receiv’d  the  ordinance  of  Baptism. 

Also  was  christend  at  the  same  time  two  Children  of 
Maj.  Daniel  Hayes  by  the  names  of  Eliza  and  Mary  Jane. 

1816,  Feby.  25th.  Dr.  Prince  preached  a  funeral  ser¬ 
mon  on  account  of  the  death  of  Ebenezer  Beckford  Esqr — 
one  of  the  Elders  of  the  1st  Ch.  who  bequeathed  $1000, 
the  income  for  the  poor  of  the  Church. 

Attended  Dr.  Prince  with  Deacon  Hartshorn  to  the 
house  of  Benj.  Dodge — whose  wife  was  admitted  in  full 
communion  and  herself  christen’d  Eliza — also  their 
daughter  by  the  name — Eliza  Ann — the  latter  3  years 
old  last  Octo. 

1816,  May  22nd.  Rev.  Dr.  Prince  and  John  Prince 
jr.  Esqr.  attended  in  council  at  Lynn  to  dismiss  Rev. 
Isaac  Hurd. 

1816,  July  14th.  Attended  Rev.  Dr.  Prince,  to  the 
house  of  the  widow  of  late  Col.  Sami.  Archer  to  the  chris¬ 
tening  of  her  youngest  child  4  years  old,  who  was  chris¬ 
tened  Caroline  Rebecca. 

1816,  Nov.  8th.  Receiv’d  from  Nathan  Robinson,  a 
paper  of  w^hich  the  following  is  a  coppy  and  information 
that  the  money  was  ready  to  be  paid. 

— Coppy — 

“Extract  from  the  last  will  of  the  late  Ebnr.  Beckford 
Esqr.  viz, — 

Item.  “I  give  and  bequeath  to  Deacon  Thomas  Harts- 
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“horn  and  Deacon  John  Stone,  now  Deacons  of  the  first 
“Church  of  Christ  in  Salem  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
“under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Key’d  Doctor  John  Prince, 
“and  to  their  successors  in  the  same  office,  the  sum  of  one 
“thousand  dollars,  upon  the  Special  Trust  and  confidence 
“that  they  shall  and  will  place  the  same  at  interest  on 
“good  sucurity  and  shall  receive  the  interest  and  income 
“thereof  half  yearly  and  the  same  as  receiv’d  shall  dis- 
“tribute  and  pay  over  to  such  of  the  Brothers  and  SisterB 
“of  the  said  Church,  as  the  said  Deacons  for  the  time 
“being  shall  judge  to  be  the  most  receptive  and  to  so  many 
“and  of  such  receptive  brothers  and  sisters  as  they  shall 
“think  best.” 

Salem,  Nov.  12th,  1816.  Gave  Mr.  Nathan  Kobinson 
a  receipt  of  which  the  following  is  as  near  a  copy  as  can 
be  reccollected. — 

“Salem,  Nov.  4th,  1816.  Receiv’d  of  Mr.  Nathan  Rob¬ 
inson  and  John  Jenks,  Executors  of  the  last  Will  and 
Testament  of  the  late  Ebnr.  Beckford  Esqr.  One  thousand 
dollars — bequeathed  to  us  as  Deacons  of  the  first  Church 
of  Christ  in  Salem  of  which  we  are  Deacons,  in  special 
trust  that  we  put  the  said  money  at  interest  with  good 
security  and  semi-aimually  distribute  the  income  thereof 
to  the  most  receptive  Brokers  and  Sisters  of  said  Church 
— which  we  promise  to  perform  agreeable  to  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  donor — 

Signd  Thomas  Hartshome 
— B  not  an  exact  coppy —  John  Stone” 

Mr.  Robinson  thus  paid  me  1000$  Nov.  12th,  1816, 
and  shew  me  that  the  Extract  he  gave  me  was  a  true  one 
from  the  Will. 

I  then  carried  the  money  to  Capt.  Joseph  Peabody  and 
receiv’d  a  note — ^the  following  is  an  exact  coppy. — 

“$1000  Salem  November  12th  1816.  For  value  re¬ 
ceiv’d  the  Inhabitants  of  Salem  in  the  County  of  Essex 
promise  to  pay  to  Thomas  Hartshome  and  John  Stone 
Deacons  of  the  first  Church  of  Christ  in  Salem,  or  to 
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their  successors  in  the  said  office,  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars  on  demand  with  interest  therefor  semi  annually 
until  paid.  By  and  in  behalf  of  said  Inhabitants  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  votes  of  said  Inhabitants  on  the  fourth  of  June 
and  first  of  Xovember  1816.” 

Willard  Peele  Jos.  Peabody  Committee 
Joseph  Waters  Joseph  Ropes  to  build  a 
John  Punchard  market 
Mrs.  Richard  Gove  house  and 
Town  Hall 

Salem,  May  4th,  1817.  Attended  Dr.  Prince  to  the 
house  of  Ezekiel  Hersey  Derbey  Esqr.  and  witness’d  the 
christening  of  their  daughter  which  was  11  weeks  old — 
namd  Emily  Maria. 

1817,  Sept.  7th.  Attended  Dr.  Prince  to  the  house  of 
Benj.  Dodge  and  witnessed  the  christening  of  their  infant 
daughter — ^who  was  namd  Mihitable-Caroline-Orne. 

1817,  Xovember  30th.  Attended  Dr.  Prince  to  the 
house  of  Seth  Low  and  witnessed  the  christening  of  their 
infant  who  was  nam’d  Edward  Allen. 

1818,  Jany.  31st.  At  the  request  of  Dr.  Prince,  who 
was  sick,  call’d  upon  Mrs.  Susanna  Gowin,  who  was  a 
fortnight  since  propounded  to  join  the  Church  and  wit¬ 
nessed  her  signing  the  covenant  agreeable  to  the  vote  of 
said  Church. — Elder  Hartshome  was  sick  and  Elder  Pick¬ 
ering  out  of  town. 

Extract  from  the  records  of  the  first  Church  in  Salem: 

1780,  October  22nd.  Voted  in  church  meeting,  that  the 
Church  covenant  be  entered  in  a  book  in  the  form  of  a 
subscription  paper  and  that  members  be  admitted  into 
full  communion  with  this  Church  in  future  by  signing 
the  said  Covenant  in  the  presence  of  the  Rev.  Pastor  and 
Elders,  or  either  of  them ;  after  having  stood  propounded 
the  usual  time. 

1818,  March  15.  Attend  Rev.  Dr.  Prince  to  the  house 
of  Capt.  Xathl.  West  to  witness  the  christening  of  their 
child — who  was  nam’d  Richard.  Also  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Saunders  and  witness  the  christening  of  their 
son  13  years  old — George  Thomas. 
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1818,  May  10th.  Offered  in  Baptism  my  4th  Child 
who  was  nam’d  Henry  Orne.  Dr.  Prince  administerd 
the  ordinance.  Child  2  mos.  and  3  days  old. 

July  12.  Attended  Dr.  Prince  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Abel  Hersey  to  witness  the  christening  of  their  daughter 
10  weeks  old  who  was  nam’d  Mary  Gardner. 

November  7th.  The  Church  met  at  Rev.  Dr.  Prince’s 
house,  and  after  a  fervent  address  to  the  throne  of  grace 
— made  choice  of  Brother  Seth  Low  as  a  Deacon — also 
voted  to  suspend  dividing  the  surplus  money  on  sacri- 
mental  days  to  the  Poor — the  Beckford  fund  being  at 
present  sufficient — also  voted  to  dep>osit  in  the  Savings 
Bank  and  chose  the  Elders  a  committee — ^the  money  be¬ 
queathed  by  Judge  -  the  income  for  the  care  of 

the  Deacons. 

1819,  Octo.  5th.  Sami.  Ome  dismiss’d  the  Ch.  and 

reccommended  to - . 

Octo.  19th.  Brother  Seth  Low  offerd  his  child  in  Bap¬ 
tism — Francis. 

1820,  Sept.  3rd.  Elected  deligate  with  Dea.  Low  to 
accompany  Dr.  Prince  to  the  Instalation  of  Rev.  James 
Flint  over  the  East  parish  Salem.  Rev.  Mr.  Flint  sick. 
Installation  indeffinately  put  off. 

1820,  Octo.  1st.  Elected  deligate  to  attend  Dr.  Prince 
to  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Wm.  Bourne  Oliver  Peabody  at 
Springfield. 

Octo.  12.  Attended  in  council  and  Rev.  W.  Bo.  Pea¬ 
body  was  ordained  over  the  3rd  society  of  said  parish. 

Octo.  20.  Accompanied  Rev.  Dr.  Prince  to  the  house 
of  Hon.  Timo.  Pickering  and  witnessed  the  christening 
of  his  grand  child — Mary  Elizabeth  Pickering-Dorsey. 
The  father  arrivd  half  hour  before  the  christening. 

1820,  Nov.  15th.  Revd.  John  Brazer  ordained  over 
North  Church — Elder  John  Pickering  Delagate. 

1821  March  27th.  Died  Mrs.  Eliza  White  36  only 
daughter  of  Wm.  Orne  Esq.  and  wife  of  Hon.  Daniel  A. 
White.  Buried  30th  Int.  After  the  funeral  was  chris¬ 
tened  her  son — who  was  nam’d  William  Ome-White. 

'March  28th,  1821.  Died  Eunice  Dimon  Ropes — daugh- 
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ter  of  John  Hopes  Esq.  aged  26,  member  of  our  Ch.  and 
cousin  of  Mrs.  White.  Buried  Slat  Int. 

May  20th.  Deacon  Seth  Low  and  wife  offerd  up  their 
son  in  Baptism — name,  Joseph  Ome. 

Sept.  2nd.  Dr.  Prince  read  to  the  Ch.  two  letters, 
one  from  the  Parish  in  Bridgewater  requesting  our  assist¬ 
ance  in  ordaining  mr.  Hodges  12  Inst,  Chose  Hon.  Tim. 
Pickering  delegate — and  one  from  the  East  Parish  in 
Salem  requesting  our  assistance  to  enstall  Rev.  James 
Flint  the  19th  Inst.  Chose  myself  and  Deacon  Low 
delegates. 

Sept.  19th.  Attended  our  Rev.  Pastors  in  company 
with  Brother  Low  to  the  Installation  of  Rev.  James  Flint 
over  the  East  Parish  in  Salem. 

Hov.  18th.  Accompanied  the  Rev.  Dr.  Prince,  with 
hr.  Low  to  the  house  of  Benj.  Dodge  to  witness  the  christ¬ 
ening  of  their  son  7  weeks  old,  who  was  namd — Benj. 
George  Larkin. 

Jany.  21.  Dea.  Low  accompanied  Dr.  Prince  to  the 
house  of  Daniel  Clarke  to  witness  the  christening  of  his 
daughter — Mary  Hannah. 

Feby.  28th.  Accompanyd  Rev.  Dr.  Prince  to  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Ruth  Briggs — widow  of  Mr,  John  Bri^  and 
witnessd  the  christening  of  her  3  children — ^viz. — Phebe 
Louisa — aged  5  years — Elizabeth — 3  years  and  John — 
22  months. 

!March  24th.  Accompanied  Dr.  Prince  and  Brother 
Low  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Malvina  Tabitha  Ward — 
widow  of  Late  Sami  C.  Ward — ^to  witness  the  christening 
of  her  youngest  child  5  years  old — who  was  nam’d  Henry 
Orne. 

1824,  March  7th.  Attended  Dr.  Prince  in  company 
with  Dea.  Low  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Stearns  who  offer’d 
in  baptism  her  grandson  William  St.  Agnan — child  of 
Richard  and  Theresa  Stearns  who  are  now  in  the  W.  I. 
Child  18  mos.  old  and  quite  sick. 

1824,  Xov.  3rd,  Attended  in  council  with  Hon.  Timo. 
Pickering — (Dr.  Prince  sick) — to  ordain  James  Diman 
Green  over  2nd  Cong.  Society  in  Lynn.  Same  day  Ist 
Ch.  and  society  Salem  held  a  meeting  and  gave  Mr.  Charles 
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W.  Upham  a  Call — (with  the  exception  of  those  who  be¬ 
long  to  Mr.  Coleman’s  Society) — the  vote  was  unanimous, 
to  settle  as  coleague  pastor  over  said  Ch.  with  Kev.  Dr. 
Prince. 

Nov.  14th,  Sunday.  Kev.  Kirkland  preached  and  read 
an  affirmative  answer  from  Charles  W.  Upham  to  settle 
as  coleague  pastor  with  Dr.  Prince. 

Nov.  16.  At  a  Church  meeting  at  Dr.  Prince’s  house 
was  voted —  that  Dr.  Prince  with  the  two  Deacons  Stone 
and  Low  he  a  committee  from  the  Church,  to  join  the 
Society  in  finding  letters  missive  to  the  minister  and 
delegates  to  form  a  Council  to  ordain  Mr.  Upham. — Also 
voted  Hon.  Daniel  A.  White  be  an  Elder  in  coleague 
with  Elder  John  Pickering. — The  first  Church  now  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  fully  officered — viz. — Rev.  John  Prince,  LL.D.,, 
Pastor — Charles  Wentworth  Upham,  Coleague — Hon. 
John  Pickering,  LL.D.,  Elder — Hon.  Daniel  A.  White, 
Elder — John  Stone  and  Seth  Low,  Deacons.  Several 

seceders  to  Mr.  Coleman,  -  our  happiness!  being 

content  and  very  respectable  families — near  and  dear  rel¬ 
atives — not  objecting  to  Mr.  Upham — but  -  Mr. 

Coleman. 

Deem.  8th.  An  Ecleastical  council  met  at  Hamilton 
Hall  Chestnut  Street,  was  organis’d  by  choosing  Rev.  Dr. 
Thayer  moderator  and  Rev.  Mr.  Walker  scribe — after  due 
examination  they  iinanimously  voted  to  ordain  Mr.  Charles 
Wentworth  Upham  as  coleague  pastor  with  Rev.  Dr. 
Prince  over  Ist  Ch. — Introductory  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Channing;  sermon  Rev.  President  Kirkland — ordaining 
prayer.  Rev.  Dr.  Lowel — Charge,  Rev.  Dr.  Thayer ;  Right 
hand.  Rev.  Mr.  Brazer — Address,  Rev.  James  Flint — 
concluding  prayer  Rev.  Mr.  Parkman — Hymn  and  Bene¬ 
diction,  Rev.  C.  W.  Upham.  The  house  was  full  to  over¬ 
flowing — music  excellent. 

1825,  Jany.  2nd.  Rev.  Charles  W.  Upham  first  ad¬ 
ministered  the  Sacrament.  Dr.  P.  sick. 

1825,  Jany.  9th.  Rev.  Charles  W.  Upham  christened 
Hon.  D.  A.  White’s  son  Henry  Ome. 

Jany.  30th.  Church  met  at  Dr.  Prince’s  house,  letter 
missive  was  read  from  the  Independent  Cong.  So.  in  Bar- 
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ton  Square — requesting  the  assistance  of  our  pastors  and 
delegates  to  induct  Kev.  Henry  Coleman  in  the  sacred 
office  of  Pastor  and  teacher.  Brother  Sprague  mov’d  to 

accept  the  invitation  and  Br.  Hovey  2nd  the - .  After 

a  debate  of  2  hours — the  question  was  decided  in  the 
negative!  Sprague,  Hovey  and  Stone  in  favor — T.  Pick¬ 
ering,  J.  Pickering,  D.  A.  White,  Eobinson,  Low,  Prince, 
Goodhue  in  the  negative. 

1825,  Apl.  29th.  Ch.  meeting  at  Dr.  Prince’s  house — 
chose  off-cers  of  Ch.  a  committee  to  consider  the  subject 
of  Baptism — and  report  thereon. 

Apl.  30th.  Accompanied  Rev.  Mr.  TJpham  to  the  house 
of  James  Gray.  Witnessed  the  christening  of  their  5 
daughters  from  15  years  old  upward  nam’d  as  follows — 
Eliza  Endicott — (admitted  a  member  of  the  Ch.)  Rebecca 
— Caroline  Matilda — Susan — ^Mary  Ann. 

May  1st.  Mariah  Cecelia  wife  of  John  Gardner  jr. 
was  christen’d — and  both  propounded  to  join  the  Ch. — 
also  Eunice  Bowditch. 

1826,  March  12th.  Rev.  Jno.  Prince  LL.D.  preach’d 
all  day  in  the  first  Church  which  was  erected  1718;  for 
the  last  time  divine  service  was  held  there;  his  text  was 
from  Psalms  5th.Chapt.,  7th  verse — the  house  fill’d  to 
overfiowing.  His  coleague  Charles  W.  Upham — ^was  ab¬ 
sent — on  his  return  from  Baltimore  and  did  not  arrive 
till  evening  of  said  day — owing  to  bad  travelling. 

March  19th.  The  Society  and  first  Ch.  worship’d  in 
the  Court  house — ^Rev’d  C.  W.  Upham  preachd  from  Hag- 
gai — 2nd  Ch.,  3rd  verse — all  day. 

On  Monday  13th  Inst,  the  house  began  at  once  to  be 
pull’d  down.  The  organ  removd — clock — Bell  Steeple — 
porch — all  down  by  Saturday  18th — ^by  Tuesday  the  whole 
house  compleatly  down — sold  and  carried  off.  I  got  a 
stick  which  was  in  the  house  built  1670 — and  when  cut 
180  years  old. 

29th,  Wednesday.  Revd.  Charles  Wentworth  Upham 
married  to  Miss  Ann  S.  Holmes,  daughter  of  Dr.  H.  of 
Cambridge — Pres.  Kirkland  married  them. 

Apl.  27th.  At  6  P.  M.  the  first  Stone  of  the  new 
Church  was  placed  at  the  K.E.  comer  of  the  cellar. 
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Dea.  Low  and  wife’s  birthday — Timo.  Pickering  read  the 
Inscription — Peter  Lander  put  it  into  the  Stone  Box — 
Mr.  LTpham  prayed — Dr.  Holyoke  present  aged  98. 

1826,  N'ovem.  16th,  Thursday.  The  Church  in  Hig- 
ginson  Square  was  solemnly  Dedicated  to  Almighty  God. 
Mr.  Brazer  otferd  the  introductory  prayer  and  read  the 
Scriptures — Dr.  Prince  the  Dedicating  prayer — ^Rev.  Mr. 
Upham  the  sermon  from  Ezra  5-11 — Dr.  Flint  conclud¬ 
ing  prayer. 

Nov.  19,  Sunday.  For  the  first  time  on  the  Lords  day 
met  in  the  new  Church.  Dr.  Prince  and  Mr.  Upham 
preached.  The  latter’s  text  was  Holiness  becometh  the 
house  of  the  Lord  forever. — Hon.  D.  A.  White  had  a 
child  christen’d  Francis  Higginson — and  5  other  children 
regular  descendants  of  Gov.  Endecott — children  of  John 
Gardner  jr.  and  Sami  Endicott  jr.,  one  was  namd  John 
Endicott. 

1827,  July  22nd.  Christend  at  Church  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Upham,  Doct.  Geo.  Choat — and  his  son.  Mrs.  Hiram 
Pond, — ^Mrs.  John  Henfield  and  Mrs.  Goodhue.  Twenty 
persons  propounded  to  join  the  church. 

Augt.  4th.  In  consequence  of  the  sickness  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Prince  and  the  absence  of  Rev.  C.  W.  Upham — calld  upon 
the  following  persons  who  were  admitted  in  full  com¬ 
munion  with  the  Ch.  by  signing  our  covenant. — See  list 
of  names. 

Octo.  1st.  Dr.  Prince  with  Mr.  Upham  (the  deacons 
not  coming  in  person)  at  the  house  of  the  widow  of  late 
Wm.  P.  Richardson  christend  their  seven  children — viz. — 
Octavia  Ellen;  Sarah  Lang;  William  Putnam;  Edward 
Lyman  Lang;  Eliza  Ann;  Charles  Fredric;  and  Caroline 
Louisa. 

1827.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Church, 
held  at  the  House  of  Senior  Pastor — Nov.  28th,  and  con- 
tiniied  by  adjournment  to  Deem.  18,  1827,  the  following 
Report,  respecting  admission  to  the  Ordinances,  was  taken 
into  consideration. 

The  committee,  appointed  by  the  First  Church  in  Sa¬ 
lem,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  adopting  new  forms  of 
Declaration  and  Covenant,  instead  of  those  heretofore 
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used,  preparatory  to  admission  to  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  have  attended  to  the  subject,  and  now  submit  the 
following 

Report 

As  a  free  admission  to  the  Ordinances  of  Baptism,  the 
Lord’s  Supper  is  the  right  and  privilege  of  all  sincere 
professing  Christians,  it  appears  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
Church,  in  taking  care,  according  to  Apostolic  injunction, 
that  “all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order,”  not  to 
impose  anything,  by  way  of  subscription,  or  declaration 
of  faith  upon  those  who  desire  admission  to  these  Ordi¬ 
nances,  which  may  not  be  conscientiously  complied  with 
by  sincere  Christening  of  all  denominations.  The  Com¬ 
mittee,  therefore,  recommend,  that  instead  of  the  form 
of  declaration,  heretofore  used,  preparatory  to  adminis¬ 
tering  the  Ordinance  of  Baptism  to  adults  or  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  such  as  are  not  in  full  communion  with  the 
Church,  the  following  form  be  adopted — viz :  “We  believe 
in  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Messiah ;  and  we  receive  his  religion 
as  the  rule  of  our  lives,  and  as  a  revelation  from  God.” 

The  Committee  also  recommend,  that  instead  of  the 
form  of  Covenant  heretofore  used,  preparatory  to  admis¬ 
sion  into  full  Communion  with  the  Church,  the  following 
form  be  adopted,  viz : 

“We  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Messiah;  and  we 
receive  his  religion  as  the  rule  of  our  lives,  and  as  a 
revelation  from  God. 

“We  have  a  deep  sense  of  the  imperfections  of  our  past 
services,  and  of  our  need  of  improvement;  and  we  are 
desirous  of  performing  all  our  religious  duties,  and  of 
using  all  the  means  of  grace  provided  for  us. 

“With  such  views  and  feelings,  we  enter  into  the  Com¬ 
munion  of  Disciples  of  Christ,  as  members  of  his  visible 
Church. 

“It  is  our  earnest  wish  and  prayer,  that  we  may  imitate 
his  example,  imbibe  his  spirit  and  obey  his  precepts ;  and 
that  by  walking  together  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Gospel 
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here,  we  may  become  prepared  for  admission  hereafter 
into  the  Church  of  the  redeemed  in  Heaven.” 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

D.  A.  White  1 
Seth  Low  1-  signed 
John  Stone  J 

After  mature  deliberation  this  Report  was  unanimous¬ 
ly  accepted,  and  the  forms  of  declaration  therein  proposed, 
adopted,  to  be  used  in  future  in  all  cases  of  admission  to 
the  Ordinances  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  re¬ 
spectively. 

A  true  copy  of  Record. — Attest 

signed  (John  Prince  1 

(Charles  W.  Upham  )  Pastors 

1828,  Feby.  27th.  Accompanied  Rev.  Mr.  Upham  with 
Deju  Low  to  the  house  of  Gilbert  Newhall  and  witness’d 
the  christening  of  Lydia  and  Louisa  Lewis — adults. 

May  18th.  Ebenezer  and  Hannah  Griffin  presented  to 
be  christened  their  nine  children — (the  oldest  Ebnr.  at  — 
was  not  christend) — their  names  as  follows — ^Martha 
Thompson — aged  16  years — ^Nathaniel  Pierce — Sarah — 
John — 11  years  old  this  day — Hannah — Mary  Ann — 
Elizabeth — John  Adams  and  Thos.  Jefferson  twins  bom 
17th  June  1826 — Christend  by  Charles  W.  Upham. 

1828,  August  Ist.  The  Church  met  at  Revd.  Mr.  Up- 
ham’s  house  and  made  choise  of  John  Walsh  as  Deacon 
and  Nathan  Robinson  as  Elder. 

Octo.  28th.  Accompanied  Rev.  Mr.  Upham  and  Dea. 
Walsh  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  M.  T.  Ward — to  witness  the 
christening  of  Ebnr.  and  Elizabeth  Putnams  child  4  mo. 
old — who  was  christend — Charles  Appleton  Putnam. 

Deem.  6.  Accompanied  Rev.  Mr.  Upham  with  Dea. 
Walsh  to  the  house  of  Ebnr.  Bowditch  to  witness  the 
christening  of  his  three  children — Mary  Ann — Elizabeth 
Gilman  and  Wm.  Appleton,  the  last  about  18  years  old. 

1829,  Sept.  4th.  Accompanied  Rev.  C.  W.  Upham, 
with  Dea.  Walsh  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Daniel  Procter  to 
witness  the  christening  of  their  children  who  were  nam’d 
— Mary  Olivia  —  Daniel  Littlefield  —  Nehemeah  —  and 
Charles. 

(Zb  be  continued') 
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“Salem,  Oct.  14,  1830. 

“Capt.  James  D.  Gillis. 

“Sir:  My  Nephew  William  P.  Abbott  goes  out  with  you 
in  the  ship  Delphos,  as  clerk  and  to  do  duty  on  hoard  ship 
at  sea.  It  is  my  wish  and  that  of  his  parents  as  well  as 
his  own  that  he  should  stand  his  watch,  go  aloft  and  gen¬ 
erally  do  duty,  so  as  to  qualify  himself  for  an  officer  and 
seaman  at  sea;  and  in  Port  that  he  should  he  employed 
by  you  in  your  business  in  any  way  he  can  be  useful  and 
so  as  to  give  him  a  knowledge  of  the  business  in  the 
places  you  visit.  He  has  to  gain  his  living  by  his  own 
labour  and  exertions  and  I  trust  you  will  always  find 
him  willing  and  ready  in  his  duty  and  grateful  for  any 
advice  and  assistance  you  can  give  him.  I  wish  you 
would  instruct  him  on  the  outward  passage  in  Navigation, 
lunar  observations,  &c.,  as  well  as  in  practical  seaman¬ 
ship,  and  when  you  return  to  Europe  that  you  would 
make  him  known  to  your  merchants  and  give  him  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  see  the  different  places  you  visit.  I  hope  he 
will  be  ready,  industrious  and  persevering  and  that  he 
will  render  himself  useful  to  you  and  pleasant  to  all  on 
board.  In  case  of  accident  or  any  unforeseen  events  I 
request  you  to  advise  and  direct  his  course  as  your  judg¬ 
ment  shall  dictate  and  I  shall  always  feel  obliged  by  any 
assistance  you  may  give  him  and  for  your  advice  to  him 
at  all  times. 

“Yours, 

“Dudley  L.  Pickman.” 

(113) 
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(Probably  the  “Delphos.”) 

“Salem,  15  Oct.,  1830. 

“Capt.  James  D,  Gillis. 

“Besides  the  muskets  named  in  the  Invoice  there  is  one 
more  which  came  from  Mr.  Seccomb’s,  making  43  of  them 
in  aU,  there  were  also  12  Muskets,  2  Blunderbusses  and 
2  or  3  Cutlasses  taken  from  Store  and  put  on  bd.  after 
having  been  repaired. 

“There  is  also  more  Tar  than  you  will  be  able  to  con¬ 
sume  as  well  as  more  Beef  and  Bread  than  you  can  want, 
if  you  are  not  delayed  on  the  Coast. 

“These  Arms  you  will  sell  with  the  others  on  Cargo 
and  we  wish  you  to  sell  the  armament  of  the  ship  or  such 
parts  as  you  think  you  can  spare  if  you  can  procure 
pretty  good  prices.  The  Tar  and  all  the  provisions  you 
can  spare  you  will  also  sell  if  you  can  find  purchasers  on 
the  coast.  We  think  the  ship  is  none  too  deep  and  you 
will  do  well  to  throw  over  some  sand  ballast  after  getting 
off  the  Coast.  The  trim  of  the  ship  for  sailing  in  ballast 
is,  we  think,  about  18  inches  by  the  stem. 

“Your  friends, 

W.  Silsbee,  for  the  concerned.” 

“Salem,  Oct.  15,  1830. 

“Capt.  James  D.  Gillis. 

“Sir:  The  Ship  Delphos,  under  your  command,  being 
now  ready,  you  will  proceed  to  the  native  ports  in  Su¬ 
matra,  for  a  cargo  of  Pepper.  You  will  sell  your  mer¬ 
chandise  for  cash  or  barter  for  Pepper  as  you  think  best 
and  will  go  to  such  ports  for  selling  and  purchasing  as 
you  think  for  our  interest,  completing  your  return  cargo 
from  the  old  Pepper  on  the  Coast  or  waiting  a  new  crop 
as  you  think  best.  Your  experience  on  the  Coast  induces 
us  to  leave  with  you  entirely  the  management  of  your 
voyage  which  we  doubt  not  will  meet  every  attention  and 
exertion  on  your  part.  With  your  cargo  of  Pepper  return 
to  Gibralter  for  orders. 

“For  your  services  you  will  receive  four  per  cent  of 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  return  cargo  or  the  same  percentage 
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of  the  goods  as  delivered  from  the  ship  as  you  prefer — also 
wages  and  shipping  paper.  Eetum  Landing  Certificates 
for  Opium. 

“Fill  your  ship  full  as  possible  on  deck  and  under  deck, 
use  all  possible  economy  in  your  expenses  and  as  much 
dispatch  as  is  consistent  with  the  interest  of  your  voyage. 
Collect  all  the  information  you  can  as  to  Domestic  Goods 
and  any  other  articles  which  could  be  sold  on  the  Coast; 
obtain  patterns  to  serve  on  any  future  voyage. 

“In  case  anything  should  occur  during  your  voyage 
which  is  not  now  foreseen  by  us  we  authorize  you  to  devi¬ 
ate  from  these  instructions  in  any  way  which  on  mature 
consideration  you  shall  be  satisfied  will  be  for  our  interest, 
giving  us  the  earliest  information  possible.  Write  us 
every  opportunity. 

“Your  Friends, 

“Hath.  Silsbee,  Dudley  L.  Pickman,  William  Silsbee, 
Z.  F.  Silsbee,  Nath.  Silsbee,  Jr.,  for  themselves 
&  Robert  Stone  &  George  F.  Saunders.” 

“In  case  of  accident  to  Capt.  GiUis,  Mr.  Ezekiel  Carter, 
the  First  Mate  will  take  charge  of  the  ship  and  he  and 
the  clerk,  Mr.  William  P.  Abbot  will  take  charge  of  the 
Cargo  and  execute  these  instructions  except  so  far  as  de¬ 
viation  is  permitted.” 


(Then  follow  invoices  shipped  by  the  Silsbees  October 
15,  1832,  on  the  “Delphos”  for  the  East  Indies,  consist¬ 
ing  of  Verdigris,  White  Lead,  Flints,  Oars,  Sails,  Doub¬ 
loons,  Spanish  Dollars,  &c.,  to  amount  of  $200.18,  which 
was  to  be  invested  in  Pepper  and  other  goods,  bringing 
back  anything  which  promises  to  be  of  profit.) 


The  original  certificate  from  Booloo  Sammah  is  of  inter¬ 
est,  a  copy  of  which  follows: 

“We,  Pong  Lemah,  Po  Alii  and  Po  Mahomet  of  the 
Port  of  Assahan  and  Booloo  Sammah  on  the  west  Coast 
of  Sumatra  do  hereby  certify  that  the  goods  or  merchan¬ 
dise  herein  described  have  been  landed  in  these  ports 
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between  the  first  of  April  and  the  first  day  of  June  from 
on  board  the  Ship  Delphos  of  Salem,  whereof  James  D. 
Gillis  is  at  Present  Master,  viz: 

Nine  and  one  half  Cases  Opium 

One  Case  Opium 

1  Case  containing  139  pcs.  of  Hankfs,  printed  Cotton 
which  according  to  the  bills  of  lading  was  shipped  on 
board  the  ship  Delphos  at  the  port  of  Salem  in  the  United 
States  of  America  on  or  about  the  13th  day  of  October 

and  consigned  to - by  Nath.  Silsbee  and  others  of 

Salem  afore  said. 

“Given  under  our  hands  at  the  port  of  Booloo  Sammah 
this  first  day  of  June,  1831. 

“Pong  Lemah  (his  X  mark)  Po  Alii 
Po  Mahomet. 

“Witness,  William  P.  Abbot.” 

(On  the  Keverse  Side.) 

“Port  of  Booloo  Sammah. 

“We,  James  D.  Gillis,  Master,  and  Ezekiel  Carter,  Mate 
of  the  Ship  Delphos  of  Salem,  lately  arrived  from  the 
port  of  Salem  in  the  United  States  of  America  solemnly 
swear  that  the  goods  or  merchandise  enumerated  and  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  preceding  certificate  dated  the  first  day  of 
June,  and  signed  by  Pong  Lemah,  Po  Alii  and  Po  Ma¬ 
homet  of  the  port  of  Assahan  and  Booloo  Sammah,  mer¬ 
chants,  were  actually  delivered  at  the  said  port  from  on 
board  the  said  ship  Delphos  within  the  time  specified  in 
the  said  certificate. 

“Sworn  to  the  first  day  of  June, 

“James  D.  Gillis,  Master. 

Ezekiel  Carter,  Mate.” 

“We,  Pong  Lemah,  Po  Alii  &  Po  Mahomet,  residing  on 
the  Coast  of  Sumatra,  merchants,  do  declare  that  the  facts 
stated  in  the  preceding  certificate,  signed  by  us,  of  the 
said  coast  of  Sumatra,  merchants,  on  the  first  day  of  June, 
are  just  and  true  and  worthy  of  full  faith  and  credit. 
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We  also  declare  that  there  is  no  Consul,  or  other  public 
agent  of  the  United  States  of  America  now  residing  at 
this  place.  Dated  at  the  Port  of  Booloo  Sanunah  this 
1st  of  June,  1831. 

“Pong  Lemah  (his  X  mark)  Po  Alii 
Po  Mahomet. 

“Attest,  William  P.  Abbot.” 


Ship  Borneo. 

(From  the  original  bills  on  account  of  Ship  Borneo  for 
Capt.  Gillis  from  Jan.  22,  1832,  to  end  of  the  year,  mostly 
from  Genoa  traders  and  artisans,  we  select  the  following.) 

Genoa,  29th  December,  1832. 
Capt.  J ames  Gillis  of  the  American  Ship  Borneo 

To  Agostini  Behnartin,  Blacksmith. 


1  Iron  Strap  for  the  top-sail  yard 

Pds.  191^  @  80  ernes  a  pd. . .  .Franks  $15.60 
1  Iron  Candlestick  for  the  figurate  made  of  his  iron  2.50 
3  Iron  Candlesticks  of  round  iron  @fs.  4.50  each  13.50 
12  Rings  and  8  Keys  @  16  Cs  a  pd.  3.20 

1  Arm  with  hinge  in  two  parts  for  the  stuff  11.00 


Franks  43.80 


(A  bill  from  a  Genoa  Provision  Dealer  dated  Dec.  1832 
to  Jan.  1833,  amounts  to  $1,814.77.)  Again: 

Genoa,  7th  Jan.,  1833. 

Capt.  James  Gillis  of  the  American  Ship  Borneo 

To  Paulo  Ginouhio,  Carpenter  Smith. 

1  new  Topsail  Yard  all  ready  made,  agreed  Franks  77.50 
8  Planks  for  the  ballast  feet  24  36.00 


Settled. 


Franks  113.50 
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Ship  Arnold  Welles. 

“It  is  agreed  between  Isaac  Hall,  Thomas  Curtis,  Ste¬ 
phen  Glover,  Henry  Porter  and  Francis  Dawson,  Owners 
of  Ship  Arnold  Welles  on  one  part  and  Nathaniel  Silsbee, 
Dudley  L.  Pickman,  Robert  Stone,  Z.  F.  Silsbee  and 
James  D.  Gillis  of  Salem,  on  the  other  part  as  follows: 

“That  said  Ship  Arnold  Welles  shall  proceed  from  New 
York  to  such  Port  or  Ports  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
as  the  Owners  and  Freighters  shall  direct  with  a  stock  of 
Thirty  eight  thousand  dollars  in  Specie  and  Merchandise, 
on  account  and  risk  of  said  Silsbee,  Pickman,  Stone,  Sils¬ 
bee  and  Gillis  which  shall  be  entitled  to  the  whole  capacity 
of  the  vessel  customary  privileges  excepted.  This  prop¬ 
erty  shall  be  invested  at  such  Port  or  Ports  in  India  and 
in  such  manner  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  owners  of  the 
Cargo  in  merchandise  which  shall  be  laden  on  board  said 
ship  for  their  account  and  risk  for  Port  or  Ports  in  the 
Mediterranean  as  they  shall  direct,  consigned  to  them  on 
their  order. 

“In  lieu  of  freight  for  the  voyage  the  owners  of  the 
Vessel  shall  be  entitled  to  one  half  the  net  profits  arising 
on  this  adventure  to  be  settled  as  follows:  If  sold  in 
Europe  from  the  net  proceeds  of  the  Cargo  after  deduct¬ 
ing  Captain’s  commission  and  all  other  charges  (except 
Premium  on  Dollars,  Interest  and  Insurance)  shall  be 
replaced  the  amoimt  of  Specie  and  cost  of  merchandise 
shipped,  in  Spanish  pillared  Dollars,  the  balance  being 
profits  shall  then  be  equally  divided  between  Owners  and 
Shippers  unless  some  different  mode  of  settlement  shall 
hereafter  be  agreed  upon  between  the  parties  hereto ;  and 
in  case  the  half  Profits  received  by  the  Owners  of  said 
Ship  in  Settlement  of  the  voyage  should  not  amount  to 
as  much  as  Eight  Thousand  Dollars  should  said  Ship  not 
go  above  Leghorn,  or  Eight  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
should  she  go  to  Trieste,  then  the  above  named  Shippers 
agree  to  make  up  the  same  to  those  sums  respectively  as 
the  case  may  be,  including  what  may  have  been  received 
in  half  profit  and  in  full  for  the  freight  of  said  ship  for 
the  voyage  aforesaid.  Should  the  Ship  proceed  to  any 
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Other  Ports  in  India  than  Sumatra  the  Port  Charges  at 
such  Ports  say  (Custom  House  Charges,  Discharge  and 
Pilotage)  shall  be  paid  by  the  Cargo  before  dividing  the 
profits. 

“Dated  at  Boston,  August  20,  1833. 

Isaac  Hall  Hath.  Silsbee 
Stephen  Glover  D.  L.  Pickman 
Henry  Porter  Robert  Stone 
Thomas  Curtis  Z.  F.  Silsbee 
Francis  Dawson.” 

(Then  follows  letter  of  instructions  to  Captain  Gillis, 
dated  Aug.  21st,  1833,  signed  by  all  parties  to  the  agree¬ 
ment,  desiring  Captain  Gillis  to  visit  Padang,  Rio,  Java 
or  Manilla,  but  “not  to  go  to  an  English  Port  in  India 
as  this  would  prevent  your  going  from  thence  to  any  Port 
in  Europe  and  compel  you  to  return  directly  to  this  Coun¬ 
try  from  India.”) 

The  Invoice  of  Merchandise  shipped  by  the  Silsbees, 
Robert  Stone  and  James  D.  Gillis  on  board  Ship  Arnold 
Welles  (Gillis,  Master),  bound  to  East  Indies  and  dated 
Salem,  August  21,  1833,  is  as  below: 

Thirty-five  bales  of  brown  sheetings,  46  in.  wide, 
containing  30  pieces  each  is  1050  pieces,  meas¬ 


uring  23,209^  yds  @  14c  per  yd.  $3,249.34 

Freight  of  Bales  15.04 

6  Cases  Opium  wg.  net  624  83/100  lbs 

@  $4.00  lb.  2,499.32 

Steamboat  freight  and  Truckage  9.16 

400  kegs  of  powder,  25  lbs.  each,  2.87^/^  1,150.00 

6,922.86 

11  kegs  containing  32,500  Spanish  Dollars  32,500.00 

Premium  on  Spanish  Dollars  &  Commission 

pr.  acct.  792.50 

Signed  by  the  Shippers.  40,215.36 
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Brio  Malay. 

List  of  Sails  belonging  to  the  Brig  Malay  as  she  arrived: 
1  Flying  Jibb,  worn. 

3  Standing  Jibbs,  1  %  worn,  1  worn,  1  old,  the  best 
repaired. 

1  Fore  T.  Mt.  Stay  Sail,  worn. 

1  Main  Stay  Sail,  %  worn. 

3  Fore  Sails,  1  %  worn,  2  %  t.,  %d8  worn,  the  best 
repaired. 

2  Fore  Top  Sails,  1  ^  worn,  1  %  worn,  1  new  one. 

1  Fore  Top  Gallant  Sails,  %  worn,  1  new  one. 

1  Fore  Royal,  %  worn. 

2  Main  Sails,  1  %  worn,  1  %  worn  but  repaired. 

1  Main  Top  Gallant  Sail,  worn  but  repaired. 

3  Main  Top  Sails,  1  ^  worn,  1  ^  worn  but  repaired. 

1  Main  Royal,  worn. 

1  Main  Sky  Sail,  %  worn. 

2  Try  Sails,  1  %  worn,  1  %  worn,  best  repaired. 

2  Lower  St.  Sails,  1  %  worn,  1  %  worn. 

3  Top  M.  St.  Sails,  2  Ms  worn,  1  %  worn,  1  new  one. 

3  Top  Gall.  St.  Sails,  2  new,  1  worn. 


“To  Oliver  O’Hara,  Esq. 

“Key  West. 

“Sir:  We  the  undersigned,  ship  Owners,  &c.,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  places,  viz.,  Boston,  Salem  and  Kewburyport,  in 
the  State  of  Mass.;  Portland,  Bath  and  vicinity  in  the 
State  of  Maine ;  Portsmouth,  in  the  State  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  deeming  it  expedient  that  some  person  should  be 
empowered  to  protect  our  interests  in  case  of  disaster  to 
our  vessels  at  Key  West  or  in  the  Vicinity  thereof,  and 
having  fullest  confidence  in  your  judgment  integrity  and 
ability,  constitute  and  appoint  you  our  agent  to  act  for 
us  and  in  our  behalf  in  all  cases  where  we  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  Vessels  wrecked  at  or  near  Key  West,  and  you 
are  requested  to  call  on  the  Master  and  exhibit  this  letter 
of  Authority.” 

Then  follow  signatures  of  individuals  and  firms  to  the 
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Cleopatra  Perseverance  Herald  Grace  Sphinx  Cornwallis  La  Gloire 

RESCUE  OF  THE  BRITISH  CRUISER  "CORNWALLIS."  FROM  THE  FRENCH  PRIVATEER  "LA  GLOIRE"  BY  AMERICAN  MERCHANTMEN 
Fronr.  the  original  paintmg,  by  Captain  Brantz,  of  the  ‘Sphinx,"  in  "A  History  of  American  Privateers, "by  Edgar  S.  Maclay,  1899 

Courtesy  of  0.  Appleton  &  Company 
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number  of  70  in  Boston,  54  in  Salem,  dated  Dec.  5,  1832. 
Among  them  D.  L.  Pickman,  William  Silsbee,  R.  Stone, 
Z.  F.  Silsbee,  Nath.  Silsbee,  Jr.,  etc.  Others  of  Port¬ 
land,  Bath  and  Portsmouth.  Taken  from  original  docu¬ 
ment  now  in  possession  of  the  Essex  Institute,  which  be¬ 
longed  to  Capt.  J.  Porter  Felt  of  Barque  “Derby”  of 
Salem.) 


Abstracts  from  Invoice  Books  of  James  W.  Cheever, 
now  in  possession  of  the  Essex  Institute: 

The  invoice  book  of  James  W.  Cheever,  May  18,  1820, 
gives  the  following  list  of  merchandise  shipped  on  brig 
“Ontario”  for  Java,  Zachariah  F.  Silsbee  owning  and 
shipping  two-eighths  of  cargo:  Doubloons  and  Spanish 
Dollars  amounting  to  42,000  Dollars,  with  Beef  and  Bread 
to  sum  of  $574. 

On  same  date  as  above,  the  “Mary  Ann”  carried  with 
her  to  Java,  8  brass-handled  cutlasses,  10  handsome 
mounted  dirks,  a  spy-glass,  11  imitation  gold  watches  and 
3  gold  repeating  watches,  value  all  told,  $286.  The  mas¬ 
ter,  James  Cheever,  was  requested  to  invest  in  Coffee  in 
return. 

On  Nov.  7,  1820,  the  Invoice  book  accounts  for  the  sale 
of  the  doubloons  at  Java  to  Chinese. 

April  13,  1821,  Z.  F.  Silsbee,  Timothy  Bryant,  Dudley 
L.  Pickman  and  Robert  Stone  shipped  $40,670.64  of 
Coffee  from  Padang  to  Holland  on  brig  “Ontario,”  James 
W.  Cheever,  Master. 

The  third  Scrap-book  at  the  Essex  Institute  which  con¬ 
tains  Ship  papers,  shows  the  original  letter  from  Rajah 
Boojong  of  Troumon,  Sumatra,  inviting  Captain  Gillia 
of  ship  “Borneo”  of  Salem  to  his  port  (1832),  and  ex¬ 
pressing  a  desire  to  purchase  a  pair  of  guns.  Z.  F.  Sils¬ 
bee  was  then  part  owner  of  this  ship. 

The  same  scrap-book  contains  a  “Monster-RoUe  Am¬ 
sterdam  of  ship  “Borneo”  in  1834,  with  names  of  seamen 
and  descriptions  printed  and  written  in  Dutch.  Z.  F. 
Silsbee  was  part  owner  of  this  ship  at  the  time. 
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Salem  Custom  House  Imposts  and  Keceipts. 

The  following  records  from  the  Impost  Books  at  the 
Salem  Custom  House  show  many  entries  of  interest  re¬ 
garding  the  amount  of  duties  paid  by  Z.  F.  Silsbee,  both 
at  the  time  of  his  active  life  as  a  shipmaster  and  after  his 
retirement  when  he  took  up  the  less  adventurous  life  of 
merchant  and  citizen. 

Ship  Herald. 

Date  of  entry,  May  19,  1804,  from  Batavia.  Zachariah 
F.  Silsbee,  Master.  Consignees  were  Z.  F.  Silsbee  and 
brother  Nathaniel.  The  cargo  was  coffee,  pepper  and 
sugar,  the  duties  amounting  to  $27,532.93. 

Ship  Herald. 

Date  of  entry,  Dec.  18,  1809,  from  Sumatra.  Z.  F, 
Silsbee,  Master.  Consignees  were  James  Devereux  and 
Jos.  Haight,  who  had  pepper  and  merchandise,  and  whose 
duties  amounted  to  $29,238.66. 

Ship  Herald. 

Date  of  entry,  Oct.  7,  1816,  from  Calcutta.  Eleazer 
Graves,  Master.  The  consignee  was  Zachariah  F.  Silsbee, 
who  had  merchandise  and  whose  duties  amounted  to 
$52.36.  Other  consignees  paid  duties  to  amount  of 
$25,344.58  on  tobacco,  sugar  and  twine. 

Ship  Herald. 

Date  of  entry,  Dec.  12,  1810.  Benj.  Daniels,  Master. 
Consigned  to  Z.  F.  Silsbee,  pepper,  duties  on  the  same 
were  $2,856.20 

Ship  China. 

Date  of  entry,  April  1,  1818,  from  Canton.  Benj. 
Shreve,  Master.  Merchandise  consigned  to  Z.  F.  Silsbee. 
Duties,  $28.86. 

Ship  Indus. 

Date  of  entry,  June  28,  1822.  From  Leghorn.  Stephen 
Brown,  Master.  Merchandise  consigned  to  Z.  F.  Silsbee. 
Duties,  $17.41. 
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Ship  Borneo. 

Date  of  entry,  Sept.  17,  1835,  from  Gottenberg.  Among 
other  consignees  was  Z.  F.  Silshee.  Total  duties  paid  on 
iron,  molasses  and  merchandise,  $7,131.40. 

Bark  Borneo. 

Date  of  entry,  Xov.  17,  1836,  from  Sumatra.  C.  S. 
Huntington,  Master.  Merchandise  consigned  to  Z.  F. 
Silshee.  Duties,  $6,819.06. 

Brig  Malay. 

Date  of  entry,  March  1,  1834.  From  Leghorn.  John 
Hichols,  Master.  Goods  all  consigned  to  Z.  F.  Silshee, 
none  of  which  were  dutiable. 

Bark  Malay. 

Date  of  entry,  Hov.  17,  1836.  From  Sumatra.  John 
B.  Silshee,  Master,  i^o  consignees  given.  Ho  dutiable 
goods. 

Brig  Ann. 

Date  of  entry,  April  5,  1813.  From  Liverpool.  Mer¬ 
chandise  consigned  to  Z.  F.  Silshee.  Duties,  $708.33. 
Joseph  Lee,  Master. 

Brig  Ann. 

Date  of  entry,  April  5, 1812.  From  Liverpool.  Joseph 
Lee,  Prize  Master.  Wm.  Fettyplace  and  Z.  F.  Silshee 
paid  together  duties  on  merchandise  amounting  to 
$9,697.46. 

Brig  Ontario. 

Date  of  entry,  Apr.  17,  1820.  From  Java.  Duties  on 
284,647  lbs.  of  coffee  were  $14,232.35,  consigned  to  Z.  F. 
Silshee. 

Ship  Friendship. 

Date  of  entry.  May  3,  1830.  From  Trieste.  Glass, 
currants  and  wine  consigned  to  Z.  F.  Silshee.  Duties, 
$1,032.62. 

Ship  Delphos. 

Date  of  entry,  Oct.  3,  1831.  From  Sumatra.  James 
Gillis,  Master.  Merchandise  consigned  to  Z.  F.  Silshee. 
Duties,  $610.24. 
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Besides  the  “Herald,”  Zachariah  F.  Silsbee  was  part 
owner  of  the  vessels  “Borneo,”  “Camel,”  “Delphos,” 
“Essex,”  “Endeavor,”  “Friendship,”  “Henry  Ewbank,” 
“Malay,”  “Mary  Ann,”  “Ontario,”  and  “Persia,”  being 
associated  with  Boston  owners  as  well  as  those  of  Salem. 

After  a  long  and  useful  life,  Mr.  Silsbee  passed  away 
on  July  3d,  1873.  The  Salem  Gazette  had  the  following 
obituary : 

Died  in  Salem,  the  3rd  inst.,  Zachariah  F.  Silsbee,  Esq.,  in  the 
90th  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Silsbee  was  born  in  Salem,  in  Augnst, 
1783,  and  this  city  has  always  been  his  place  of  residence.  He 
was  the  youngest  of  three  brothers,  all  of  whom  became  ship 
masters  at  a  very  early  age.  After  retiring  from  the  sea,  he 
was,  for  many  years,  engaged  in  the  East  India  business,  with 
the  late  Bobert  Stone,  Dudley  L.  Pickman,  and  his  brothers, 
Nathaniel  and  William  Silsbee,  the  firm  being  well  known  under 
the  name  of  Stone,  Silsbees  and  Pickman,  although  not  forming 
a  regular  copartnership.  Mr.  Silsbee  has  survived  his  partners 
many  years,  and  has  passed  his  old  age  in  quiet  retirement, 
and  in  the  society  of  his  children  and  grandchildren.  He  had 
an  uncommonly  modest  and  retiring  disposition,  which,  without 
doubt  deterred  him  from  wishing  to  assume  any  prominent 
public  position;  but  he  filled  several  offices  of  trust.  .  .  .  He 
was  a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity,  most  amiable,  kind  and 
tender-hearted,  always  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  liberal  in  all 
his  dealings.  His  memory  will  alwa3's  be  precious  to  his  chil¬ 
dren,  his  friends,  and  those  whom  he  assisted  and  helped.  A 
good  old  man  has  gone  to  that  land  where  the  infirmities  of 
age  are  laid  aside,  and  where  he  will  meet  his  early  friends, 
few  of  whom,  if  any,  are  left  behind. 

“All  pain  and  sorrow  he  has  left 
With  mortal  care  below; 

Within  the  many  mansioned  house 
He  walks  in  freedom  now.” 

The  will  of  Z.  F.  Silsbee  is  found  among  the  probate 
records  of  Essex  County,  as  follows : 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen;  I,  Z.  F.  Silsbee  of  Salem  in  the 
County  of  Essex,  being  of  sound  mind,  but  mindful  of  the 
uncertainty  of  Life,  do  hereby  declare  this  my  last  will  and 
testament. 

I  dispose  of  my  Estate  of  everj-  kind,  in  manner  following; 
A  dwelling  house  in  Beverly  on  land  of  W.  D.  Pickman,  and  a 
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house  and  land  on  Pleasant  Street,  Salem,  and  all  my  personal 
Estate  of  every  kind  whatsoever  that  I  may  die  seized  of. 

I  devise  to  my  children  as  follows:  One  sixth  part  to  Sarah  A. 
Peele,  one  sixth  part  to  Caroline  Pick  man,  one  sixth  part  to 
Mary  B.  Clapp,  one  sixth  part  to  6.  Z.  Silsbee,  one  sixth  part 
to  Edward  A.  Silsbee,  and  one  sixth  part  to  the  children  of 
my  deceased  son,  John  B.  Silsbee,  to  be  equally  divided  among 
them  for  their  own  use  forever,  and  I  do  hereby  constitute, 
authorize  and  appoint  my  sons,  O.  Z.  Silsbee  and  Edward  A. 
Silsbee,  my  executors  of  this  my  will  and  Testament. 

My  house  in  Beverly,  standing  on  land  of  W.  D.  Pickman,  I 
wish  my  executors  to  offer  the  same  to  Caroline  Pickman 
at  a  fair  appraisal  if  she  would  like  to  have  it,  as  a  portion  of 
my  estate  which  may  fall  to  her  share. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal 
this  twenty-fourth  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1867. 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  as  my  Will  and  Testament  in  the 
presence  of  James  F.  Kimball,  W.  H.  Whipple,  H.  O.  Fuller. 

(Signed)  Z.  F.  SILSBEE  (Seal) 

In  the  petition  for  probate  of  the  will,  the  heirs  are 
given  as  follows:  Sarah  A.  Peele,  widow  of  Jonathan  W. 
Peele  of  Boston,  Caroline  Pickman,  wife  of  William  D. 
Pickman  of  Boston,  Mary  B.  Clapp,  widow  of  Dexter 
Clapp  of  Salem,  George  Z.  Silsbee  of  Salem,  Edward  A. 
Silsb^  of  Salem,  and  the  children  of  John  B.  Silsbee, 
of  Salem,  deceased,  viz.,  Emily  E.  Lawrence,  wife  of 
Amory  A.  Lawrence  of  Boston,  and  Arthur  Boardman 
Silsbee,  Martha  Silsbee,  and  Thomas  Silsbee,  minors,  of 
Beverly. 

John  Boakdman  Silsbee. 

The  second  son  of  Zachariah  Fowle  and  Sarah  (Board- 
man)  Silsbee  was  named  John  Boardman,  thus  carrying 
down  in  the  family  the  maternal  name.  He  was  bom 
April  10th,  1813,  in  Salem,  and  lived  with  his  parents 
at  11  Pleasant  Street.  His  early  education  was  obtained 
in  Salem,  after  which  he  attended  Harvard  College,  gradu¬ 
ating  in  1832.  He  also  followed  the  sea,  and  in  company 
with  such  well-known  citizens  as  John  Bertram,  Michael 
W.  Shepard,  James  B.  Curwen,  and  others,  owned  the 
barques  “Iosco,”  “Said  Ben  Sultan,”  “Argentine,”  “Storm 
King,”  “Emily  Wilder,”  “Elizabeth  Hall”  and  the  “Cum- 
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berland,”  also  the  ships  “Caroline  Augusta,”  “Sooloo,” 
“Mary  Frances,”  “Mason,”  “Pickering  Dodge”  and 
“Stephen  Phillips,”  besides  the  brig  “Susan.”  John  B. 
Silsbee  was  the  sole  owner  of  the  hark  “Henry  Ewhank,” 
which  was  registered  in  Boston  in  1841.  He  was  at  one 
time  supercargo  to  the  East  Indies,  then  became  master 
of  the  barque  “Malay,”  in  1836,  which  was  altered  from 
a  brig  and  sailed  to  Sumatra,  returning  to  Salem  with  a 
cargo  of  pepper.  Severe  gales  were  encountered  during 
the  voyage,  but  a  safe  return  was  effected  and  a  satis¬ 
factory  disposition  made  of  the  cargo. 

John  Boardman  Silsbee  and  Martha  Mansfield,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Michael  and  Harriet  Shepard,  were  married  on 
May  10th,  1849,  in  Salem,  and  occupied  the  house  Mr. 
Silsbee  built  at  Humber  6  Horth  Street.  Here  he  lived 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  then  purchased  the  Pickman 
house  on  the  comer  of  Pickering  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
where  he  died  April  1st,  1867.  Of  this  union  were  bora 
four  children,  the  eldest  being  Emily  Fairfax,  horn  June 
7th,  1850,  who  married  Amory  A.  Lawrence  on  June  1st, 
1871.  The  other  children  were  Arthur  Boardman,  born 
Jan.  19th,  1854;  Martha,  bom  Hov.  4th,  1859,  and 
Thomas,  bom  Oct.  10,  1863. 

From  1853  to  1855,  the  Salem  Directory  tells  us  that 
John  B.  Silsbee  was  one  of  a  committee  in  Ward  4  for 
the  Salem  Provident  Association,  and  about  the  same 
time  was  a  director  of  the  Essex  Bailroad,  running  from 
Salem  to  Lawrence.  Mr.  Silsbee’s  business  as  merchant 
was  conducted  principally  in  Salem,  although  he  is  called 
“of  Boston”  in  the  ownership  of  several  vessels.  In  1850 
he  was  at  Union  Wharf,  Salem.  Afterwards  he  removed 
to  Central  Wharf,  where  he  was  located  until  1864,  re¬ 
moving  then  to  oflSces  at  22  Asiatic  Building.  He  inher¬ 
ited  the  public  spirit  of  his  forbears  and  was  at  all  times 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  native  city,  holding  offices 
of  tmst  and  honor.  His  will  was  made  March  28,  1867, 
and  is  recorded  in  the  Essex  County  Probate  Files  at 
Salem,  the  witnesses  being  John  H.  Silsbee,  George  H. 
Allen  and  Lucy  M.  Maloon.  The  testator  made  his  mark, 
as  he  was  too  feeble  to  sign  at  the  time. 
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From  an  old  Invoice  book,  now  1(1924)  in  possession  of 
the  Essex  Institute,  it  is  gathered  that  the  following  ves¬ 
sels  of  which  John  Boardman  Silsbee  was  part  owner, 
carried  cargoes  and  insurance  thus: 

Bark  Iosco  on  Feb.  18,  1852,  sailed  from  Salem  for  Zanzibar, 
carrying  sheetings,  shirtings,  drills,  long  cloth,  jeans,  soap, 
candles,  flour  and  bread,  and  cargo  was  insured  for  $47,375.00 
in  6  different  companies. 

Bark  Elizabeth  Hall  sailed  for  Zanzibar  March  13,  1852,  with 
similar  carg^  insured  for  $50,000. 

Bark  Said  Bin  Sultan  sailed  for  Zanzibar  June  13,  1852,  with 
similar  cargo,  insured  for  $53,000. 

Bark  Emily  Wilder  sailed  for  Zanzibar  Aug.  23,  1852,  with 
similar  cargo,  and  in  addition  carried  Brass  Wire,  Tar,  Almond 
and  Lemon  Syrups,  Duck,  G.  Snaps  and  Varnish.  Insured  for 
$63,000. 

Bark  Peacock  sailed  Sept.  30,  1853,  for  Zanzibar  with  like 
cargo  insured  for  $50,000,  arriving  at  Zanzibar  Jan.  23,  1854. 

Bark  Storm  King  sailed  for  Zanzibar  via  Majanga,  Nos-Bek 
and  Tamatave  on  Jan.  18,  1856,  with  cargo  insured  for  $69,500. 
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SILSBEE  VESSELS  REGISTERED  IN  SALEM  AND 
BOSTON 

The  following  list  of  vessels  owned  or  commanded  by 
Nathaniel,  Z.  F.,  and  John  B.  Silshee  is  as  nearly  com¬ 
plete  as  is  possible  to  make  it,  being  gathered  from  the 
Salem  and  Boston  Ship  Registers: 

Bobneo. 

Ship.  297  tons.  Built  at  Salem,  1831,  by  Elias  Jenks 
and  Ichabod  Hoyt  for  the  Messrs.  Silshee.  Registered, 
Dec.  2, 1831. 

Owners,  1831. 

William  Silshee  Dudley  L.  Rickman 

Zach.  F.  Silshee  Nath.  Silshee 

Robert  Stone  Nath.  Silshee,  Jr. 

James  D.  Gillis,  Master. 


Registered  June  2,  1834. 

Owners,  1834. 

Benj.  H.  Silshee  Dudley  L.  Rickman 

Zach.  F.  Silshee  Nath.  Silshee 

Robert  Stone  Nath.  Silshee,  Jr. 

John  Nichols,  Jr.,  Master. 


Registered  at  Boston,  Apr.  24,  1833. 
Owners,  1833. 

Same  as  above,  and  Charles  Rreston  is  Master. 


Temporary  Registration  at  Boston,  Apr.  1,  1841,  as  a 
barque. 

Owners,  1841. 

Zach.  F.  Silshee  Nath.  Silshee 

Nath.  F.  Silshee  Robert  Stone  Dudley  L.  Rickman 
Charles  S.  Huntington,  Master. 

(Zh  he  continued) 
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{Continued  from  Volume  LXI,  page  96.) 


A  history  of  Captain  Lnscomb  was  given  when  he  was 
master  of  the  barques  Glide  and  Taria  Topan,  and  the 
ship  Mindoro. 

Ninth  Voyage. — June  16,  1888,  sailed  from  Boston, 
Capt.  S.  P.  Bray,  for  Iloilo  and  Manila  with  34,000  cases 
oil,  returned  to  New  York  with  7500  bales  hemp,  arriving 
June  16,  1889.  Absent  twelve  months. 

Tenth  Voyage. — July  19,  1889,  sailed  from  New  York, 
Capt.  S.  P.  Bray,  for  Iloilo  and  Manila  with  35,000  cases 
oil  and  after  discharging  part  of  her  cargo  at  Iloilo  she 
proceeded  to  Manila  with  the  balance.  On  July  15,  1890, 
she  sailed  from  Manila  for  Iloilo  in  tow  of  steamer 
“Taurus.”  On  July  12th  she  went  ashore  on  the  Island 
of  Simara.  On  14th  the  ship  was  abandoned,  and  Captain 
Bray  took  steamer  and  proceeded  to  Manila.  The  wreck 
was  sold  at  auction  at  Manila  as  she  lay  on  the  reef  for 
$516.  Some  time  after  the  purchaser  succeeded  in  getting 
the  wreck  off  the  reef  and  towed  hack  to  Manila;  was 
caught  in  a  typhoon  there,  driven  ashore  and  went  to 
pieces. 


Frederick  William  Cleaveland. 

The  mate  of  the  Panay  at  the  time  of  the  wreck  was 
Frederick  William  Cleaveland.  He  had  been  in  the  ship 
from  1878  to  1890,  starting  with  the  second  voyage  of 
the  Panay.  Mr.  Cleaveland  was  a  thorough  sailor  and  an 
excellent  officer.  He  began  his  sea  life,  “before  the  mast,” 
in  1876,  in  the  barque  Hannah  W.  Dudley,  on  a  voyage 
between  New  York  and  Australia.  He  next  sailed  in  the 
ship  Samar  and  then  in  the  Panay.  He  was  sent  to  Scot¬ 
land,  where  he  superintended  the  building  of  the  iron 
barque  Charles  Brewer,  which  was  commanded  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Newell.  Mr.  Cleaveland’s  last  vessel  was  the  big 
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ship  Shenandoah,  of  which  he  was  first  officer  six  years, 
after  which  he  retired.  He  was  bom  in  Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y.,  in  1857,  but  his  home  town  is  now  Norwich,  Conn. 


BAKQUE  DRAGON. 

A  Salem  vessel  that  achieved  considerable  prominence 
in  her  short  life  of  eight  years,  because  of  her  reputation 
for  fast  sailing,  was  the  little,  handsome  barque  Dragon. 
She  was  built  in  Newbury  in  1850,  and  registered  280 
tons.  When  new,  she  was  bought  by  Williams  &  Daland 
of  Boston,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  being  Hon. 
Henry  L.  Williams,  who  was  bom  in  this  city,  and  in 
1874  and  1875  was  mayor  of  Salem. 

The  Dragon  sailed  on  her  first  voyage  on  April  10, 
1850,  from  Boston  for  Buenos  Ayres.  Her  commander 
was  Capt.  Samuel  Hutchinson,  who  began  his  sea  life  as 
a  member  of  the  crew  of  the  famous  Salem  privateer 
America,  which  he  followed  by  a  voyage  on  the  Salem 
school  ship  George,  between  Salem  and  Calcutta.  He 
was  the  father  of  Capt.  Samuel  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  also  a 
shipmaster.  The  Dragon  made  the  passage  to  Buenos 
Ayres  in  61  days.  She  came  back  to  Boston  in  46  days, 
and  completed  the  round  voyage,  including  detention  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  in  the  fine  time  of  three  months  and  eigh¬ 
teen  days. 

Capt.  Nathaniel  Andrew. 

On  the  next  voyage,  under  command  of  Capt.  Nathaniel 
Andrew  of  Salem,  she  sailed  from  Boston,  September  10, 
1850,  for  Buenos  Ayres ;  arrived  there  November  1,  1850, 
and  arrived  home  January  2,  1851.  Another  voyage  be¬ 
tween  Boston  and  Buenos  Ayres  was  made  under  Captain 
Andrew,  and  that  finished  her  South  American  trade. 

The  vessel’s  owners  then  placed  her  in  the  China  trade, 
and  on  October  28,  1851,  under  Captain  Andrew,  she 
sailed  from  Boston,  and  arrived  at  Whampoa  February  27, 
1852.  She  went  to  Hong  Kong,  Amoy,  San  Francisco, 
Hong  Kong,  Canton,  Whampoa,  Cumsing-moon,  China, 
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Canton,  and  home  to  New  York.  The  ownership  of  Wil¬ 
liams  &  Daland  ceased  at  the  end  of  this  voyage,  and 
Captain  Andrew  did  not  again  sail  her. 

Captain  Andrew  continued  to  follow  the  sea,  however, 
and  his  passing  from  earth  on  January  20,  1864,  at  the 
age  of  51  years,  was  one  of  the  tragedies  of  the  sea  which 
have  been  too  common  in  the  households  and  families  of 
Salem.  In  command  of  the  ship  Elvira,  he  sailed  from 
Calcutta  for  Boston,  with  a  valuable  cargo.  The  vessel 
experienced  a  severe  hurricane  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and 
on  January  3,  1864,  in  latitude  3  North,  while  lying  to, 
a  spare  topmast  broke  adrift  and  damaged  the  bulwarks 
and  houses,  breaking  the  stanchions  and  causing  other 
loss.  The  vessel  was  under  bare  poles,  with  her  sail  in 
the  water,  and  continually  listing  more  and  more,  so  that 
the  masts  had  to  be  cut  away  to  ease  her.  She  was  even¬ 
tually  got  before  the  wind,  but  she  rolled  so  badly  and 
shipped  so  much  water  that  everything  was  swept  over- 
boaid.  In  the  meantime,  she  was  settling  fast,  and  to 
avoid  being  taken  down  in  her,  the  crew  took  to  the  top 
of  the  deck-houses,  which  were  washed  overboard,  for 
safety.  Captain  Andrew  and  the  mate,  as  they  were  not 
seen  afterwards,  were  lost.  Eleven  men  on  the  first  day 
were  still  on  the  house,  but  before  night  five  of  them 
either  died  or  were  drowned.  On  the  fourth  day  two 
men  died,  and  on  the  fifth  another  died,  leaving  only 
William  M.  Palmer,  second  mate,  of  Southwick  Mass; 
George  D.  Blake,  of  Hyannis,  third  mate,  and  James 
Anderson,  seaman,  of  Hamburg,  and  these,  of  a  crew  of 
twenty-five  all  told,  alone  were  saved.  On  January  27, 
the  French  barque  Clair,  of  Havre,  fell  in  with  the  sur¬ 
vivors  and  took  them  off  from  the  top  of  the  deck-house, 
which,  as  before  stated,  was  detached  from  the  vessel 
when  she  went  down.  They  were  kindly  treated  and 
landed  at  Point  de  Galle,  Ceylon.  The  Elvira  was  a  fine 
ship  of  1138  tons,  built  at  Boston  in  1855,  and  was  owned 
by  William  F.  Weld  &  Co.  The  vessel  and  cargo  were 
largely  insured  in  New  York  and  Boston.  Captain  An¬ 
drew  left  a  family  in  Salem.  He  joined  the  Salem  Marine 
Society,  June  1,  1844. 
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On  the  return  of  the  Dragon  from  this  long  voyage  to 
China,  San  Francisco,  and  other  ports,  she  was  purchased 
by  Salem  merchants,  and  her  registers  at  the  Salem  Cus¬ 
tom  House  read: 

Dragon — Bank,  289  tons,  Newbury,  1850.  Reg.  Feb¬ 
ruary  14,  1854 — Benjamin  A.  West,  James  Chamberlain, 
Samuel  West,  Thomas  C.  Dunn,  owners,  Thomas  C.  Dunn, 
master.  Reg.  December  14,  1858,  Benjamin  A.  West, 
James  Chamberlain,  David  Moore,  Samuel  West,  Edward 
Brown,  William  Graves,  last  named  of  Newburyport, 
owners,  William  McFarland,  master.  (Lost  oif  Zanzibar.) 

Capt.  Thomas  C.  Dunn. 

Capt.  Thomas  C.  Dunn,  the  new  commander  of  the 
Dragon,  was  bom  in  Salem,  the  son  of  Thomas  C.  and 
Mary  A.  (Hutchinson)  Dunn,  and  he  died  in  Appleton, 
Wisconsin,  May  9,  1910,  in  his  82d  year.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  public  schools,  and  when  21  years  of  age, 
Benjamin  A.  West,  owner  of  the  barque  Pilot,  made  him 
master  of  the  vessel  and  sent  her  on  a  voyage  to  the 
Feejee  Islands,  and  he  next  commanded  Mr.  West’s 
barque  Dragon.  In  the  latter  he  made  the  quickest  pas¬ 
sage  between  Salem  and  New  Zealand  on  record,  sailing 
16,770  miles  in  85  days.  He  had  a  wonderful  experience 
while  in  the  Feejee  trade,  while  trading  with  the  South 
Sea  Islanders,  as  narrated  in  the  letter  of  George  W. 
Crossette,  printed  in  this  sketch  of  Captain  Dunn.  Cap¬ 
tain  Dunn  continued  in  the  merchant  service  until  nearly 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War.  He  then  shipped  in 
the  United  States  Navy,  served  four  years,  and  part  of 
the  time  commanded  a  gunboat.  After  the  war  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  business  in  the  South  and  New  York,  and  three 
years  before  his  death  he  went  to  live  with  his  son  Elmer 
E.  Dunn,  in  Appleton. 

The  Dragon,  under  command  of  Capt.  Thomas  C.  Dunn, 
sailed  on  her  first  voyage  for  Benjamin  A  West,  for  the 
Feejee  Islands  and  ports  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean. 
Captain  Dunn  had  made  two  previous  voyages  to  these 
same  islands  in  the  barque  Pilot,  sailing  from  Salem  in 
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1851,  and  on  April  24,  1852.  From  there  the  Pilot  went 
to  Manila,  and  on  the  way  home  to  Salem,  put  into  Ba¬ 
tavia  leaking  badly,  and  was  condemned. 

The  Dragon  sailed  from  Salem,  February  22,  1854, 
and  as  the  story  of  that  voyage  has  been  so  well  told  by 
George  W.  Crossette,  in  the  Appleton,  Wis.,  Evening 
Crescent  of  April  30,  1910,  it  is  We  submitted: 

The  sole  survivor  of  the  crew  of  the  Dragon  was,  a  few 
months  ago,  George  W.  Crossett  of  Appleton,  Wis.  He 
contributed  the  following  story  to  the  Appleton  Crescent: 

“A  pair  of  wings  just  put  on  exhibit  in  the  reading 
room  of  the  Appleton  Public  Library  is  a  positive  proof 
that  there  are  flying-fish,  for  the  wings  were  those  of  one 
of  several  fiying-fish  which  fell  onto  the  deck  of  the  barque 
Dragon,  Capt.  Thomas  C.  Dimn,  commanding,  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  on  a  moonlight  night  in  the  year 
1855. 

“These  facts  are  attested  in  the  log  book  of  the  Dragon, 
kept  by  George  W.  Crossette,  then  sailing  before  the  mast 
on  his  first  voyage,  now  a  man  71  years  old,  living  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  having  been  pensioned  after  40  years’ 
service  as  cashier  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
Railroad  system.  After  his  first  voyage  the  sailor  boy 
didn’t  see  his  captain  again,  but  last  summer  he  learned 
of  Captain  Dunn’s  address  and  a  correspondence  began, 
the  result  of  which  is  the  donation  of  the  flying-fish  wings 
to  the  Appleton  Library,  and  many  pleasant  reminiscences 
on  the  part  of  these  two  old  sailors. 

“On  this  notable  voyage  the  Dragon  started  from  the 
old  shipping  town  of  Salem,  Mass.,  on  Feb.  22,  1854,  and 
return^  to  Salem  in  1856.  On  the  20th  day  out  the 
equator  was  crossed,  beating  the  record  of  the  famous 
clipper.  Witch  of  the  Wave,  by  one  day.  The  69th  day 
out  Bass  Straits,  off  Port  Phillip  Heads,  the  port  of  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Australia,  was  reached,  this  being  the  fastest  time 
on  record  of  any  English  or  American  sailing  vessel.  An 
English  ship  got  nearest  to  the  Dragon’s  record  by  making 
the  trip  in  72  days. 

“Captain  Dunn’s  barque  went  to  the  Feejee  Islands,  and 
repeatedly  to  Sidney,  Australia,  then  back  to  the  Feejee 
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Islands,  also  to  New  Caledonia  and  to  Shanghai,  China. 
The  Feejee  islanders  were  savage  cannibals  at  that  time, 
the  missionaries  jnst  having  begun  their  work  and  having 
as  yet  been  unable  to  eradicate  the  taste  for  human  flesh 
from  among  their  naked  chains. 

“Feejee  is  the  way  the  name  of  these  South  Pacific 
islands  was  spelled  in  the  days  when  Captain  Dunn  com¬ 
manded  the  Dragon,  and  the  modem  spelling,  Fiji,  was 
not  adopted  generally  until  long  afterwards,  when  the 
English  took  possession  of  the  islands. 

“One  incident  on  this  eventful  voyage  occurred  at  New 
Caledonia,  now  a  French  colony.  One  day  a  party  of 
natives  came  aboard  the  Dragon.  Towards  nightfall  the 
leader,  a  petty  chief,  objected  to  leaving  the  bark.  Capt. 
Dunn  feared  that  he  would  cause  mischief  if  he  remained 
on  board  during  the  night,  so  he  forced  the  savage  over¬ 
board.  The  next  day  a  French  priest  visited  the  ship 
on  behalf  of  the  chief  to  protest  against  what  the  native 
called  mistreatment,  and  the  ship’s  crew,  gone  in  little 
boats  after  fresh  water,  was  attacked  by  the  savages  and 
forced  to  abandon  the  casks  and  flee  to  the  ship. 

“On  this  voyage,  in  latitude  50  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
an  iceberg  120  feet  high  was  sighted,  and  many  other 
interesting  incidents  during  the  two  years’  sailing  are  re¬ 
corded  in  Mr.  Crossette’s  log. 

On  a  voyage  previous  to  this  one.  Captain  Dunn  and 
his  crew  had  an  encounter  with  the  natives  of  one  of  the 
Feejee  Islands.  Vessels  sailing  the  South  Pacific  in  those 
days  always  were  well  armed.  The  Dragon  had  four 
12-pounder  carronades  mounted  on  the  deck  and  each 
sailor  wore  small  arms  aplenty,  for  the  savages  had  cap¬ 
tured  and  murdered  the  crews  of  several  vessels  whi^ 
fell  into  their  hands. 

Captain  Dunn’s  ship  was  lying  off  a  small  island  whose 
chief  was  at  war  with  the  natives  on  a  larger  island  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  away.  While  the  men  of  the  smaller 
island  were  gathering  bi  dico  de  mer,  or  slug  of  the  sea, 
on  the  coral  reefs,  leaving  the  old  men  and  women  in  the 
village,  the  hostile  natives  descended  upon  the  village  and 
set  it  afire  and  began  to  slaughter  the  inhabitants.  Now: 
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the  natives  of  the  smaller  island  were  gathering  the  hi 
dico  de  mer  for  Captain  Dunn,  and  besides,  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  crew  were  on  shore,  drying  the  sea-slug,  so 
he  took  an  interest  in  the  fight  to  protect  his  crew  and 
property.  He  ordered  the  guns  to  be  fired,  and  drove 
the  attacking  natives  away.  The  diief  of  the  small  island 
was  wounded  and  died  an  hour  after  being  brou^t  aboard 
the  ship  for  treatment. 

“The  enemy  was  in  strong  force,  having  about  30  big 
war  canoes,  in  each  of  which  sat  about  40  warriors.  They 
retired  to  the  main  island  and  all  day  long  the  sailors 
could  see  their  savage  pandemonium,  as  they  cut  up  the 
bodies  of  their  captives,  cooked  them,  and  held  a  cannibal 
feast.  They  approached  as  near  as  they  dared  to  the 
Dragon,  and  called  the  white  men  vile  names,  and  told 
how  they  would  capture  them  and  eat  their  flesh. 

“Captain  Dunn  prepared  for  the  attack  he  expected. 
He  was  at  anchor,  and  in  that  position  an  easy  prey;  so 
he  got  under  way.  In  the  afternoon  the  savage  fleet  came 
out  and  scornfully  declared  that  the  whites  were  cowards 
and  were  running  away  from  them.  When  the  ship  was 
turned  towards  them,  they  fired,  but  their  old  Springfield 
muskets  were  almost  useless  in  their  hands,  for  they  would 
turn  their  faces  away  from  the  gun  when  firing.  The 
Dragon* 8  starboard  guns  were  turned  upon  the  savages  and 
a  volley  of  grape-shot,  spikes  and  bits  of  iron  and  chain 
sent  at  them.  But  there  were  canoes  full  of  warriors  on 
the  port  side,  and  to  get  at  them  the  vessel  had  to  be 
swung  around,  which  was  ticklish  businss  on  account  of 
the  many  coral  reefs,  and  if  the  Dragon  had  failed  to 
come  around  properly  and  got  stuck  on  a  reef,  the  natives 
in  overwhelming  force  would  have  boarded  the  bark  and 
carried  out  their  threat  of  killing  and  eating  the  captain 
and  crew.  As  it  was,  the  Dragon  swung  around  all  right, 
and  the  savages  were  routed  with  a  heavy  loss  of  life  and 
canoes.  Afterwards  Captain  Dunn  learned  that  his  guns 
had  killed  80  savages.  It  was  necessary  to  make  the 
attack  on  the  natives  to  uphold  the  prestige  of  the  white 
man  in  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  if  this  had  not  been 
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done,  the  savages  would  think  the  white  men  were  afraid 
of  them  and  would  become  more  bold  and  murderous. 

“Captain  Dunn  cherished  a  deep  admiration  for  a  young 
American  lad  who  sailed  with  him  before  the  mast  on 
this  voyage.  During  the  fight  with  the  natives,  when  their 
shots  were  harmless  because  they  were  fired  from  an  angle 
that  sent  them  over  the  sailors’  heads,  the  only  man 
exposed  was  the  helmsman,  who  became  frightened  and 
forsook  his  post.  At  such  a  time,  when  the  safety  of  the 
vessel  depended  upon  keeping  off  of  the  reefs.  Captain 
Dunn’s  first  thought  was  of  the  wheel,  and  he  himself 
ran  to  take  the  frightened  helmsman’s  place.  The  little 
sailor  boy  came  running  up  to  him  and  said  ‘Captain,  let 
me  take  care  of  the  wheel ;  the  bullets  might  hit  you.” 

“This  young  hero  died  soon  afterwards  of  the  cholera, 
in  Manila,  aged  15  years.  Captain  Dunn  told  his  story 
to  the  other  ship  captains  at  that  port,  and  all  the  British 
and  American  captains  in  their  carriages  attended  the 
lad’s  funeral. 

“Captain  Dunn  sailed  the  high  seas  for  16  years,  meet¬ 
ing  with  such  adventures  as  came  only  to  the  men  on  the 
old  sailing  vessels,  before  the  big  steamships  robbed  ocean 
voyages  of  much  of  their  perils.  After  he  had  demon¬ 
strated  to  the  hostile  Feejee  islanders  that  the  white  man 
was  not  afraid  of  them  and  could  protect  himself,  no 
more  ships  were  captured  by  them,  and  cannibalism,  at 
least  so  far  as  Europeans  and  Americana  were  the  victims, 
died  out  of  the  islands. 

“As  to  the  fiying-fish,  the  average  size  of  one  can  be 
quite  accurately  determined  by  adding  one-half  to  the 
width  of  the  wings  in  the  library,  from  tip  to  tip.  These 
fish  have  fins  like  other  fish,  the  wings  serving  only  to 
hold  them  up  in  the  air  for  a  short  time.  Often  a  school 
numbering  thousands  of  flying  fish  will  fly  up  from  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  skipping  above  the  water  much  like 
a  flat  stone  thrown  by  a  person  almost  on  a  level  with 
the  surface.  That  they  really  fly,  and  fly  quite  high  at 
times,  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  fish  whose  wings  are 
now  in  the  library  flew  high  enough  to  fall  above  the  ship’s 
bulwarks.” 
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The  vessel  arrived  in  Salem  harbor  Sept.  4,  1856,  and 
when  she  came  to  anchor  she  fired  a  gun.  There  was  a 
large  military  encampment  on  Winter  Island  at  that  time. 
The  Dragon  brought  a  full  cargo  of  hemp  to  Benjamin 
A.  West,  her  owner,  who  was  the  father  of  Arthur  W. 
West  of  Salem,  The  vessel  sailed  from  Manila  April  25, 
Batavia  May  27,  and  St.  Helena  July  21. 

In  the  marine  column  of  the  Salem  Register  of  Sept. 
18,  1856,  is  the  following,  under  the  head  of  “Notice  to 
Mariners” : 

“Captain  Dunn  of  the  barque  Dragon  of  Salem,  reports 
that  on  the  passage  from  Feejee  Islands  for  Shanghai, 
Sept.  12,  1855,  he  saw  an  island  not  laid  down  on  the 
chart,  northward,  distant  about  five  miles ;  got  good  obser¬ 
vation  and  made  its  position  latitude  8  degrees  20  minutes 
north,  longitude  167  degrees  46  minutes  east,  by  chron¬ 
ometer.  It  is  a  small  sand  island  with  low  bushes,  six 
miles  in  circumference,  contains  a  few  inhabitants,  is 
surrounded  by  a  coral  reef  about  one-quarter  mile  from 
shore,  and  can  be  seen  15  miles  from  the  ship’s  masthead. 
The  same  afternoon  saw  the  Michaleff  group  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  as  laid  down  on  the  chart.  The  Island  of  Vitos  or 
Turtle  Island,  to  the  southwest  of  the  Feejee  group,  has 
a  large  reef  to  the  southwest,  extending  five  miles  from 
the  land.  It  is  quite  dangerous,  being  in  the  track  of 
vessels  from  San  Francisco  for  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  The 
Dragon  made  the  passage  from  Salem  to  the  Feejee  Is¬ 
lands,  a  distance  of  16,770  miles,  in  85  days,  the  quickest 
on  record.” 

As  recorded  in  the  crew  list  of  the  vessel,  on  file  at 
the  Salem  Custom  House,  the  following  composed  the 
members  of  the  barque’s  company,  with  their  places  of 
residence:  Thomas  C.  Dunn,  master,  Salem;  Alexander 
Green,  Salem,  mate;  James  Cross,  Lynn,  second  mate; 
John  Smith,  Lucius  Rice,  Charles  Williams,  George  Mills, 
E.  C.  Quackenbush  and  Robert  Smith,  seamen,  no  resi¬ 
dence  given ;  Patrick  Berry,  Salem,  and  George  W.  Cros- 
sett,  Springfield,  Mass.,  boys;  John  H.  Fortine,  Portland, 
cook  and  steward. 

'  Alexander  Green,  mate,  became  a  shipmaster,  sailed 
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in  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  trade,  and  died  while  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  barque  Essex,  of  Salem. 

The  Dragon  sailed  again  for  the  Feejee  Islands,  under 
command  of  Captain  Dunn,  December  5,  1856.  From  the 
Feejee  Islands  she  went  up  to  Manila,  and  loaded  there 
for  home.  She  arrived  at  Salem,  July  16,  1858.  She 
sailed  from  Manila  March  4,  passed  Anjier  April  17,  and 
St  Helena  June  1,  with  a  cargo  of  hemp  for  Benjamin 
A.  West.  Miss  Lucretia  Riley  of  Dover,  H.  H.,  was  a 
passenger. 

List  of  crew  of  barque  Dragon  of  Salem,  Capt.  Thomas 

C,  Dunn,  master,  bound  for  Feejee  Islands,  returned  at 
Salem  Custom  House,  July  17,  1858,  when  she  arrived 
home  ip  Salem:  Edward  Miller,  Salem,  mate;  Benjamin 
Dimond,  Salem,  second  mate;  John  Francis,  not  given; 
J ames  Smith,  Hew  London,  Ct. ;  Edward  Coffin,  Beverly ; 
Charles  Baiziey,  Hew  York;  George  Foster,  Lynn;  Louia 
Gizare,  Hiraline;  Simon  P.  Humphrey,  17,  Salem;  Ezra 

D.  Kimball,  Danvers,  18;  Samuel  Harkins  and  Alley 
Haskin,  residence  not  given. 

On  her  next  voyage,  Mr.  West  sent  the  Dragon  from 
Salem,  December  23,  1858,  under  command  of  Captain 
William  McFarland,  to  Zanzibar.  From  there  she  went 
to  Aden,  loaded  some  cargo,  and  arrived  back  at  Zanzibar, 
August  24,  1859,  to  finish  loading  for  Salem.  She  sailed 
August  31,  1859,  and  when  14%  hours  out,  struck  on 
Tom  Shoal,  40  miles  south  of  Zanzibar,  and  remained  three 
days  thumping  heavily.  She  was  hauled  off  and  towed 
back  to  Zanzibar  by  the  British  Ship-of-war  Clive.  The 
Dragons  keel  was  broken,  stempost  started,  and  she  was 
otherwise  so  badly  damaged  that  she  was  condemned.  The 
Clive  was  awarded  $3,200  salvage. 

A  part  of  her  figurehead,  which  was  the  head  and  neck 
of  a  dragon,  was  taken  from  the  wreck,  and  it  was  picked 
up  at  sea  by  Capt.  William  B.  Bates.  Captain  Bates’s 
son,  Atkins  H.  Bates,  presented  it  some  years  ago  to 
Arthur  W.  West,  son  of  Benjamin  A.  West,  the  owner  of 
the  Dragon.  Mr.  West  prizes  it  highly  as  a  valuable  relic, 
and  it  hangs  with  a  picture  of  the  Dragon  in  Mr.  West’s 
house,  12  Chestnut  street,  Salem. 
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The  reader  will  note  that  Mr.  Crossett  tells  of  a  battle 
that  Captain  Dunn  had  “in  the  Dragon  on  a  previous 
voyage.”  That  is  undoubtedly  an  error,  for  Captain  Dunn 
had  not  sailed  the  Dragon  before  the  trip  on  which  Mr. 
Crossett  was  boy.  The  vessel  was  unquestionably  the 
barque  Pilot,  owned  by  Mr.  West,  to  which  Captain  Dunn 
referred  in  relating  the  story  of  “  a  previous  voyage.” 

Capt.  Charles  H.  Allen,  Jr.,  was  mate  of  the  Pilot,  and 
he  used  to  relate  the  story  of  the  affair.  He  said  that  a 
war  was  raging  between  two  native  tribes,  and  that  the 
master  and  crew  of  the  Pilot  were  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  victors,  but  had  to  defend  themselves  from  the  van¬ 
quished  while  the  battle  raged.  After  it  was  over,  Capt. 
Dunn  and  Mr.  Allen  were  invited  to  a  feast,  but  as  it 
was  human  flesh,  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  they  turned 
dovra  the  invitation,  as  such  a  dish  was  not  at  all  to  their 
liking. 

The  crew  of  the  Pilot  on  that  voyage,  according  to  the 
roll  on  file  at  the  Salem  Custom  House,  were :  Thomas  C. 
Dunn,  master;  Charles  H.  Allen,  Jr.,  mate;  second  mate, 
James  (x — his  mark)  Lancaster;  able  seamen,  Joseph  S. 
Foster,  James  B.  Eioswell,  Malden,  and  Samuel  Ball; 
ordinary  seamen,  William  Galbraith,  George  Clark,  John 
M.  Adams  and  James  Fogg;  cook  and  steward,  Henry 
Smith. 

The  mate’s  wages  were  $25  a  month ;  the  second  mate’s, 
$15;  the  able  seamen’s,  $12;  the  ordinary  seamen’s,  $5; 
and  the  cook  and  steward’s,  $17. 

On  the  next  voyage  the  Pilot,  Captain  Dunn  in  com¬ 
mand,  sailed  from  Salem,  April  24,  1852,  for  Pacific 
ports.  She  arrived  at  the  Feejee  Islands  all  right,  and 
from  there  went  up  to  Manila,  arriving  there  April  26, 
1853.  She  loaded  a  full  cargo  for  the  Wests,  and  sailed 
for  Salem.  On  the  way  down  to  Batavia,  she  sprang  a 
leak  and  put  into  that  port  and  was  condemned  previous 
to  July  9,  1853.  It  is  a  pity  that  there  is  no  roll  of  the 
crew  at  the  Custom  House  in  Salem.  No  lives  were  lost. 

The  following  is  the  register  of  the  barque  Pilot  on  file 
at  the  Salem  Custom  House: 

Pilot,  barque,  199  tons,  Marshfield,  1837.  Reg.  Oct. 
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16,  1846.  James  Chamberlain,  Samuel  Chamberlain, 
George  West,  J.  A.  West  and  B.  A.  West,  Benjamin  Cox, 
owners;  Joseph  Hartwell,  master.  Keg.  Jan.  26,  1849, 
George  West,  David  Moore,  John  G.  Waters,  Samuel 
Chamberlain  and  son,  Benjamin  A.  West,  John  A.  West, 
owners;  George  F.  White,  master.  Reg.  June  15,  1850, 
George  West,  George  West  and  Brothers,  John-G.  Waters, 
S.  Chamberlain  &  Son,  John  W.  Goodridge,  owners ;  J.  W. 
Goodridge,  master.  Reg.  April  24,  1852,  Gfeorge  West, 
Benjamin  West,  John  A.  West,  James  Chamberlain,  own¬ 
ers;  Thomas  C.  Dunn,  master. 


THE  CLIPPER  SHIP  HIGHLAHDER. 

The  Highlander  was  built  in  East  Boston  in  1869,  by 
Samuel  Hall,  wbo  built  the  famous  clipper  ship  Game¬ 
cock,  and  of  whom  it  was  said  that  “he  never  built  a  poor 
ship,”  and  “who  shared  with  Donald  McKay  the  honor 
of  being  the  greatest  shipbuilder  of  his  time,”  said  the 
late  Captain  Arthur  H.  Clark.  She  was  sold  to  Benjamin 
W.  Stone  &  Brothers,  of  Salem,  in  February  of  that  year. 
She  was  a  fine  vessel  of  1,352  tons  register,  well  built  of* 
good  materials,  and  rated  A-1  for  nine  years  at  French 
Lloyds.  Capt.  John  Devereux,  of  American  Lloyds  reg¬ 
ister,  always  spoke  in  very  high  terms  of  her.  From 
Boston  the  ship  proceeded  to  Hew  York  to  load  for  San 
Francisco. 

The  Hew  York  Herald  said  of  her:  “The  new  clipper 
ship  Highlander,  now  loading  for  San  Francisco  at  Pier 
11,  East  River,  is  well  deserving  of  the  attention  of  all 
those  interested  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  our  ship¬ 
ping.  She  was  built  by  Samuel  Hall,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
most  successful  builders  of  clipper  ships  in  this  country, 
and  her  entire  construction  evinces  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  requirements  of  the  present  day,  the  models  now 
being  constructed  having  for  aim  capacity  as  well  as  speed, 
and  the  Highlander  combines  these  two  qualities  in  an 
eminent  degree.  Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  go  into 
all  the  minute  details  of  her  construction,  but  an  inspec- 
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tion  of  her  by  those  of  our  readers  conversant  with  marine 
architecture  will  well  repay  them,  as  we  consider  her  one 
of  the  finest  models  of  modem  improvement  in  shipbuild¬ 
ing  that  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  She  is  191  feet 
long,  38  feet  6  inches  breadth  of  beam,  and  23  feet  10 
inches  depth  of  hold.  She  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Benjamin 
W.  Stone  &  Brothers  of  Salem,  Mass.” 

The  Highlander,  on  her  first  voyage,  sailed  from  New 
York,  April  22,  1869,  Samuel  J.  Foster  of  Beverly,  master, 
and  arrived  at  San  Francisco,  August  30,  130  days  pas¬ 
sage, — good  time  for  a  new  vessel.  From  San  Francisco 
Captain  Foster  sailed  her  to  Liverpool,  where  she  arrived 
February  25,  1870,  in  145  days  passage.  From  Liverpool 
the  ship  sailed  March  27  for  Singapore,  and  from  there 
proceeded  to  Hong  Kong,  where  she  arrived  August  17. 
From  Hong  Kong  the  vessel  went  to  Saigon,  thence  took  a 
cargo  to  Yokohama,  Japan,  reaching  there  March  30. 
She  sailed  May  3  for  Hong  Kong,  arrived  and  remained 
in  port  there  until  July  25,  when  she  sailed  for  Manila 
to  load  a  full  cargo  for  New  York.  She  sailed  from 
Manila  Jan.  28,  1872,  and  arrived  at  New  York  May  20, 
making  a  splendid  passage  of  113  days.  The  round  voy¬ 
age  occupied  three  years,  one  month  and  twenty-eight 
days.  Captain  Foster  did  not  go  in  her  again. 

Capt.  Samuel  J.  Foster. 

Capt.  Samuel  J.  Foster  was  bom  in  Beverly,  and  he 
died  there  July  16,  1902,  aged  79  years.  He  was  a  man 
of  splendid  appearance  and  he  had  quite  a  long  and 
varied  experience  at  sea.  He  began  life  on  the  ocean 
wave  when  he  was  only  11  years  of  age,  by  going  fishing 
on  the  Grand  Banks.  What  would  some  of  the  youngsters 
say  today,  if  they  were  compelled  to  do  that  ?  Later,  he 
shipped  on  a  vessel  that  plied  between  Rio  Janeiro  and 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  on  one  of  her  trips  she 
was  seized  in  Africa  on  suspicion  of  being  a  slaver,  by  the 
United  States  Government.  In  1851  and  1852,  Captain 
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Foster  was  mate  of  the  ship  Siam,  owned  by  Tucker 
Daland  of  Salem,  and  commanded  by  Captain  Ring,  and 
from  1853  to  1856  he  was  mate  of  the  ship  Syren,  Capt. 
Charles  H.  Allen,  master.  When  Captain  Allen  retired, 
Captain  Foster  was  placed  in  command  of  the  ship  and  he 
made  one  voyage  to  San  Francisco  and  Calcutta  and  an¬ 
other  to  Calcutta.  During  the  Rebellion  he  was  master 
of  the  ship  Catherine,  most  of  the  time  being  employed 
on  the  coast  of  China.  His  last  command  was  the  new 
ship  Highlander,  in  1869,  as  before  recorded,  completing 
her  maiden  voyage  as  master  and  then  retiring  from  the 
sea.  In  civil  life  he  was  a  public-spirited  citizen,  highly 
esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  Fi^erick  W.  C.  Foster, 
of  Beverly  and  Boston,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  tells  me 
that  it  was  an  event  in  his  boyhood  life  to  which  he  looks 
back  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  of  having  been  aboard 
the  Highlander  in  the  nineties,  with  his  father,  when  the 
ship  was  in  Gloucester  harbor  with  a  cargo  of  salt.  The 
ship  was  then  flying  the  German  flag,  sad  to  relate. 

Capt.  William  J.  Chevee. 

Not  to  wander  away  from  my  subject,  I  would  say  that 
a  gentleman  contemporary  with  Captain  Foster,  was  Capt. 
William  J.  Chever,  who  died  in  North  Andover,  Mass., 
July  11,  1892,  a  few  days  before  Captain  Foster  passed 
away.  A  notice  of  Captain  Chever  will,  therefore,  not  be 
out  of  place  here.  He  was  bom  in  Salem,  son  of  the 
late  Capt.  James  W.  Chever  of  privateer  America  fame. 
He  sailed  as  a  boy  in  the  brig  Theodora,  owned  by  William 
Neal  &  Brothers  of  Salem,  and  also  in  the  old  ship  Brook¬ 
line  of  Salem,  owned  by  Hon.  Stephen  C.  Phillips  and 
commanded  by  Captain  Robinson,  to  Valparaiso,  Manila 
and  home  in  1837  and  1838. 

About  1846  or  1847,  he  took  command  of  the  ship  Eliza 
Ann,  owned  by  Stone,  Silsbees  &  Pickman,  and  was  mas¬ 
ter,  in  1849  and  1850,  of  the  new  ship  Australia,  owned 
by  the  same  firm,  in  which  he  continued  two  voyages.  He 
next  commanded  the  ship  Ocean  Eagle,  and  the  ship  Ham¬ 
let,  both  owned  by  N.  W.  Neal  of  Salem,  and  lastly  had 
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charge,  in  1861,  of  the  barque  Magi,  owned  by  Tucker, 
Cooper  &  Co.  He  retired  from  the  sea  about  1883.  Capt. 
Chever  was,  says  my  informant,  one  of  the  finest  men 
who  ever  trod  the  deck  of  a  ship,  and  a  splendid  repre¬ 
sentative  of  that  class  of  shipmasters  who  gave  old  Salem 
a  name  high  in  the  commercial  annals  of  the  world.  He 
was  the  very  soul  of  honor. 

Captain  Chever  and  Captain  Foster  were  also  contem¬ 
porary  with  all  of  the,  famous  old  East  India  and  China 
captains  in  their  day,  whose  very  names  were  familiar 
household  words.  Among  them  were  Capt.  Philip  Du- 
maresque  of  the  Ahhar  and  the  Florence;  Capt.  Nathaniel 
B.  Palmer  of  the  Horatio  and  the  Oriental;  Captain 
Nichols  of  the  John  Q.  Adams;  Capt.  Charles  H.  Allen 
of  the  St.  Paul  and  the  Shirley;  Capt.  Robert  (“Bob”) 
Waterman  of  the  Sea  Witch;  Capt.  Josiah  P.  Creesy  of 
the  Flying  Cloud  and  the  Oneida;  Capt.  Charles  Endicott 
of  the  Virginia  and  Josiah  Quincy;  Capt.  John  B.  Fiske 
of  the  Nightingale;  Capt.  Charles  Ranlett  and  Capt.  Fred¬ 
erick  I.  Johnson  of  the  Surprise;  Captain  McNicholl  of 
the  Montauh;  Capt.  Nathaniel  J.  Kinsman,  Capt.  Josiah 
Dudley  and  Capt.  John  Mullin  of  the  Sumatra;  Capt. 
William  G.  Nutting  of  the  first  ship  Sooloo;  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  other  names  equally  as  prominent  as  masters  of 
splendid  ships  in  the  era  of  that  marvel  of  the  seas,  the 
American  clipper  ship,  which  for  speed  had  no  rival  in 
the  world. 

Capt.  Joseph  W.  Wulcomb. 

On  her  second  voyage,  Capt.  Joseph  W.  Willcomb  took 
command  of  the  Highlander.  She  sailed  from  New  York, 
Aug.  20,  1872,  for  San  Francisco,  and  arrived  there  Feb. 
4,  1873.  Thence  she  went  to  Liverpool,  and  from  there 
to  King  GeoiT^e’s  Sound,  Australia,  and  then  up  to  China. 
She  traded  there  a  long  time.  She  sailed,  Oct.  20,  1874, 
for  San  Francisco,  and  when  a  few  days  at  sea  the  ship 
ran  into  a  genuine  typhoon,  during  which  Captain  Will- 
comb  suffered  a  broken  leg.  The  ship  put  back  to  Hong 
Kong  to  land  the  captain,  after  which  she  proceeded  to 
San  Francisco  in  chai^  of  the  mate,  Charles  H.  Tibbets 
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of  Salem.  At  San  Francisco,  Captain  Willcomb  again 
joined  her,  and  went  to  Hong  Kong  and  Manila,  and  home 
to  Boston.  Captain  Willcomb  then  retired  from  the  sea. 

Capt.  Joseph  W.  Willcomb  was  bom  in  Ipswich  Oct.  12, 
1827,  coming  of  an  old  Ipswich  family,  and  he  died  there 
July  13,  1892,  after  a  long  illness.  At  the  age  of  12 
years  he  began  a  seafaring  life.  Before  he  was  30  years 
old  he  was  master  of  a  ship.  He  made  his  first  voyage  to 
sea  in  the  ship  Hamilton,  commanded  by  Capt.  William 
Henry  Allen  of  Salem,  on  a  voyage  to  Manila.  He  next 
sailed  in  the  ship  Elizabeth,  Capt.  J.  Staniford  Kimball, 
both  of  Salem,  which  left  Salem  April  6,  1849,  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  gold  fields.  He  sailed  in  the  barque 
Europa,  Capt.  Samuel  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  of  Salem,  and  as 
mate  of  the  fine  old  ship  Malay  of  Salem,  owned  by  Stone, 
Silsbee  &  Pickman  of  Salem,  and  was  promoted  to  com¬ 
mander  of  the  ship  in  1855.  He  continued  as  master  of 
her  until  1861.  His  next  commands  were  the  ship  Ho¬ 
ratio  Harris,  and  the  ship  Ocean  Rover,  owned  by  Silsbees, 
Pickman  &  Allen,  two  voyages;  then  he  sailed  their  ship 
Shirley,  and  lastly  the  Highlander,  owned  by  Benjamin 
W.  Stone  and  Brothers.  He  arrived  in  the  last  named  at 
Boston,  March  13,  1876.  He  then  retired  from  a  sea 
life,  and  resided  until  his  death  in  Ipswich. 

Capt.  Charles  H.  Tibbets. 

Capt.  Charles  H.  Tibbets  was  bom  in  Salem,  July  12, 
1840,  the  son  of  Henry  H.  and  Mary  Jane  (Rust)  Tibbets. 
He  died  in  Salem,  Aug.  19,  1895.  He  graduated  from  the 
old  Phillips  School,  and  next  attended  that  excellent  pri¬ 
vate  school  kept  by  William  Leavitt,  taking  a  full  course 
of  study  in  navigation.  He  first  sailed  in  the  employ  of 
the  late  Capt.  John  Bertram,  on  voyages  to  the  East  Coast 
of  Africa.  He  sailed  as  mate  of  several  fine  ships,  and 
for  some  years  was  mate  of  the  Highlander.  After  leav¬ 
ing  the  Highlander  he  took  charge  of  the  elegant  ship 
Centennial,  so  named  in  honor  of  the  Centennial  year, 
1876.  He  made  a  voyage  in  her  from  Liverpool  to  Hong 
Kong,  Iloilo  (Philippine  Islands)  and  Kew  York,  making 
two  of  the  fastest  passages  ever  placed  to  her  credit.  He 
was  next  master  of  the  ship  Sunrise,  two  voyages ;  master 
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of  the  ship  Southern  Cross  one  voyage,  and  lastly  of  the 
fine  ship  Sea  Witch  several  voyages.  He  arrived  home 
on  October  19,  1894,  and  then  gave  up  sea  life.  He  was 
remarkably  lucky  and  successful  on  all  his  voyages,  always 
making  good  passages,  and  going  and  coming  with  the  reg- 
larity  of  a  steamer.  He  joined  the  Salem  Marine  Society 
in  April,  1890.  He  was  a  member  of  Essex  Lodge,  A.  F. 
&  A.  M.,  and  other  Masonic  orders.  He  married  Mary 
Eliza  Putnam,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  Perley  Z. 
M.  P.  Putnam  of  Salem,  and  she  made  several  voyages 
with  him.  She  died  a  few  years  ago.  Captain  Tibbets 
joined  the  Salem  Marine  Society,  March  1,  1878. 

Capt.  Samuel  Hutchinson,  Jb. 

The  Highlander  sailed  from  Boston,  Hov.  27,  1876, 
under  command  of  Capt.  Samuel  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  for 
Hong  Kong.  A  large  party  of  Salemites  went  down  in 
her  below  Boston  Light,  and  returned  in  the  tug  to  Bos¬ 
ton.  The  ship  arrived  at  Hong  Kong,  May  12,  1877. 
From  there  she  went  to  Hew  York,  arriving  home  Ho- 
vember  30,  1878,  having  been  absent  two  years,  nine 
months  and  ten  days. 

When  the  ship  left  on  the  latter  voyage.  Captain  Hutch¬ 
inson  was  master;  Charles  H.  Tibbets,  mate;  W.  Frank 
Powars,  second  mate,  and  Albert  K.  Woodbury,  carpenter, 
all  of  Salem.  Mr.  Powars  left  the  ship  in  Hong  Kong 
and  joined  as  mate  the  ship  Sumatra,  owned  by  the  Stone 
Brothers,  and  went  over  to  San  Francisco,  and  Captain 
Hutchinson,  Mr.  Tibbets  and  Mr.  Woodbury  came  home 
in  her  to  Hew  York. 

When  she  sailed  from  Hew  York  in  February,  1878, 
under  Capt.  Samuel  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  a  few  Salemites, 
besides  Benjamin  W.  Stone,  William  Stone  and  Joseph 
Stone,  were  on  the  wharf  to  see  her  depart  and  to  wish 
hon  voyage  to  their  friends  on  the  ship.  It  was  a  splendid 
February  morning.  The  tug  towed  her  from  the  wharf 
to  the  stream,  and  as  the  ship  swung  around  and  headed 
for  Sandy  Hook  and  the  open  sea,  she  was  a  picture  to 
behold, — “a  painted  ship  on  a  painted  ocean,”  as  charac¬ 
terized  by  Coleridge  in  “The  Ancient  Mariner.’*  The 
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white  sails,  which  had  been  loosened  before  she  left  the 
wharf,  were  being  fast  set,  and  the  bright  spars  glistening 
in  the  sun,  and  the  graceful  hull  as  it  floated  on  the  water, 
formed  a  picture  which  the  writer  vividly  retains  to  this 
day.  As  the  ship  was  moving  slowly,  the  American  flag 
was  dipped  three  times,  and  that  caused  an  eye-witness 
to  exclaim,  “There  goes  a  damned  Yankee  clipper.”  The 
writer  and  the  others  watched  her  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
follow,  and  then  returned  to  the  big  city.  That  was  the 
last  time  the  writer  ever  saw  her,  and  he  will  always 
always  remember  her  with  pleasure. 

A  singular  accident  happened  just  before  she  sailed. 
A  large  sow  with  her  litter  of  unborn  pigs  was  brought 
down  to  the  side  of  the  ship.  Six  or  eight  men  took  hold 
of  her  legs,  two  others  had  their  hands  on  her  back,  and 
they  were  endeavoring  to  get  her  up  an  incline  and  over 
the  rail  onto  the  ship’s  deck.  Just  as  she  reached  the 
top  of  the  rail  she  gave  an  extra  effort  to  free  herself. 
One  of  the  hands  of  the  men  slipped  over  on  her  snout, 
and  instantly  the  old  sow’s  jaw  snapped  off  the  top  of  a 
finger,  and  the  man  ran  screaming  up  the  wharf  in  charge 
of  a  policeman,  while  the  sow  landed  on  the  deck.  A 
few  days  later,  at  sea,  she  gave  birth  to  a  fine  litter 
of  ten  pigs. 

Capt.  Samuel  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Salem, 
February  23,  1823,  the  son  of  Capt.  Samuel  Hutchinson, 
who  began  sea  life  as  a  privateersman  on  the  famous 
private  armed  ship  America  of  Salem,  and  he  afterwards 
sailed  two  voyages  before  the  mast  on  the  ship  George 
of  Salem,  to  Calcutta,  when  the  ship  was  brand  new.  The 
son  inherited  his  father’s  love  for  the  sea,  and  after 
finishing  his  education  in  graduating  from  the  old  Salem 
English  High  School,  October  15,  1842,  he  early  went  to 
sea.  He  became  master  of  the  barque  Europa,  ship  Malay, 
ship  Derby,  and  the  new  ship  Sonora,  before  taking  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Highlander.  He  died  in  Brookline,  Nov. 
13,  1892.  He  joined  the  Salem  Marine  Society  August 
27,  1857. 
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Capt.  Benjamin  P.  Clough. 

The  Highlander  sailed  on  her  next  voyage,  Jan.  15, 
1881,  for  Hong  Kong  and  a  market,  under  command  of 
Capt.  Benjamin  P.  Clough,  She  arrived  at  Hong  Kong 
June  4,  after  a  fine  passage  of  139  days.  She  loaded 
there  for  San  Francisco,  and  arrived  there  October  29, 
1881.  She  remained  there  about  four  years,  Captain 
Clough  in  charge.  Finally,  she  was  loaded  for  Hong 
Kong,  and  Capt.  Kathan  A.  Batchelder  of  Salem  came 
on  to  command  her,  and  Captain  Clough  returned  to 
Salem  in  poor  health. 

Capt.  Benjamin  P.  Clough. 

Capt.  Benjamin  P.  Clough  was  bom  in  Salem  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  public  schools.  He  was  early  apprenticed 
to  the  crockery- ware  trade,  to  William  Bowditch,  whom 
older  citizens  of  Salem  will  readily  recall.  A  love  for  the 
sea,  being  a  member  of  a  Salem  sailor  family,  he  shipped 
as  cabin-boy,  became  a  thorough  seaman,  working  his  way 
up  to  master.  He  sailed  several  voyages  with  his  brother 
and  was  first  officer  of  the  old  ships  Aurora  and  Augusiine 
Heard.  He  commanded  the  shi]>s  Malay,  Sumatra  and 
Highlander,  all  owned  by  Benjamin  W.  Stone  &  Brothers. 
The  last  two  years  he  remained  ashore  he  suffered  from 
rheumatism  and  heart  disease.  He  served  in  the  volun¬ 
teer  United  States  Kavy  during  the  Civil  War,  and  was 
a  comrade  of  Post  34,  G.  A.  R.  He  made  twenty-one 
voyages  around  the  world.  He  was  63  years  of  age,  and 
he  never  married.  Captain  Clough  died  suddenly,  Kov. 
13,  1898,  at  his  home  on  Curtis  Street,  of  aneurism  of 
the  heart.  He  joined  the  Salem  Marine  Societv  June  2, 
1875. 


Capt.  Kathan  A,  Bacheldee. 

The  last  commander  of  the  Highlander  was  Captain 
Nathan  A.  Bach  elder  of  Salem.  He  returned  as  master 
of  the  barque  Taria  Topan  (named  for  a  high-minded 
Hindu  merchant),  and  owned  by  Capt.  John  Bertram, 
August  10,  1884.  “I  had  been  at  home  a  few  months 
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only,  when,”  to  use  his  own  words,  “William  Stone  called 
on  me  to  take  charge  of  his  ship  Highlander.  As  I  had 
only  forty-eight  hours’  notice,  I  was  obliged  to  hurry 
matters.  Leaving  Salem  for  San  Francisco,  after  a  trip 
of  six  days  across  the  continent,  I  found  on  arrival  there 
the  ship  loaded  with  a  cargo  of  flour.  After  shipping  a 
crew,  I  sailed  for  Hong  Kong.  As  the  ship  had  been 
lying  four  years  in  San  Francisco,  her  bottom  was  very 
foul.  I  arrived  at  Hong  Kong  after  a  passage  of  seventy- 
two  days,  and  remained  in  that  port  eleven  months.  Then 
I  sailed  for  Manila,  loaded  a  cargo  of  hemp  on  owners’ 
account,  and  arrived  at  New  York  after  an  absence  of 
nineteen  months.  This  was  the  last  ship  the  Stone  Broth¬ 
ers  owned,  and  the  last  voyage  they  planned.  And  now 
this  ends  my  sea  life  of  forty-eight  years,  sailing  more 
than  1,600,000  miles  on  the  ocean,  visiting  many  foreign 
ports,  with  no  serious  trouble  at  sea  or  on  shore,  and  with 
a  thankful  heart  I  acknowledge  a  kind  Providence  speci¬ 
ally  directing  and  watching  over  me  these  many  years.” 
The  foregoing  was  reported  to  the  writer  in  a  personal 
interview  for  publication  in  the  Salem  Evening  News. 

Captain  Bachelder  died  in  Salem,  September  2,  1903. 
He  was  thirty-three  years  a  member  of  the  old  Salem 
Marine  Society.  Leonard  A.  Bachelder,  of  Auckland, 
N.  Z.,  is  his  son,  and  Misses  Kate  £.,  Mabelle  and  Minne¬ 
haha  Bachelder,  all  of  Salem,  are  his  daughters. 

A  complete  history  of  Capt.  Bachelder’s  life  is  printed 
in  the  second  series  of  “Salem  Vessels  and  Their  Voy¬ 
ages,”  published  by  the  Essex  Institute. 

Figure-Head, 

The  Highlander  had  a  magnificent  figure-head  of  a 
Scottish  Chief.  It  was  10  feet  over  all,  and  was  a  piece 
of  superb  •  carving  and  gilding.  If  one  would  like  to 
have  an  idea  of  its  size,  he  has  but  to  step  into  the  corri¬ 
dors  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem  and  see  the  splen¬ 
did  models  that  graced  the  ships  Orandee  and  Rembrandt. 
The  Highland  Chief  was  dressed  in  his  plaids  and  hie 
kilts  and  under  his  arm  was  his  bagpipe,  while  his  fingers 
pressed  the  keys.  I  have  thought  many  times  how  often 
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his  knees  and  his  handsome  face  must  have  been  washed 
by  the  heavy  seas  as  the  ship  pitched  into  them.  Cer^ 
tainly  the  figure-head  was  in  keeping  with  the  fine  old 
ship  itself,  now  gone  to  Davy  Jones’  locker.  It  is  a  pity 
that  it  could  not  have  been  removed  when  the  ship  was 
changed  to  a  coal-barge,  and  have  been  preserved,  with 
others,  in  the  Peabody  Museum  in  Salem. 

End  op  Ship. 

And  that  ended  her  connection  with  Salem.  Her 
owners  sold  her  to  a  German  account,  under  which  flag 
she  sailed  for  some  time.  On  one  of  her  voyages  she 
came  to  Gloucester  with  a  load  of  salt,  and  many  Salemites 
went  down  to  see  her.  She  was  finally  sold  for  a  coal- 
barge,  continued  so  for  some  time,  but  on  the  morning 
of  September  11,  1902,  while  on  the  way  to  Providence, 
R.  I.,  loaded  with  2,000  tons  of  coal,  and  in  tow  of  tug 
Navigator,  tne  tremendous  seas  that  broke  heavily  over 
her  decks,  caused  her  to  strain,  opened  her  seams,  and 
caused  her  to  leak  badly.  The  Enos  Soule,  another  old- 
time  ship,  was  also  in  tow,  and  when  it  became  evident 
that  the  Highlander  was  doomed,  those  on  the  tug-boat 
bent  every  effort  to  save  those  on  the  barge,  and  were 
successful.  The  disaster  occurred  one  mile  H.W.  by  H. 
of  Fire  Island  light-ship.  As  her  masts  were  sticking 
out  of  water  after  she  sunk,  the  United  States  tug  8am- 
osei  went  and  destroyed  her,  as  she  was  a  menace  to  navi¬ 
gation.  And  thus  ended  the  life  of  the  good  old  ship 
Highlander  of  Salem,  than  which  no  better  vessel  ever 
sailed  the  ocean  blue. 

Kemabes  on  Her  Sale. 

When  she  was  sold  for  foreign  account,  the  Hew  York 
Evening  Sun  of  August  31,  1888,  had  the  following 
article  concerning  her  and  her  owners: 

Sale  of  the  Ship  Highlander. 

“The  ship  Highlander,  1286  tons,  has  at  last  been  sold. 
For  nearly  two  years  she  has  been  lying  idle  near  the 
Wall  Street  ferry,  where  she  has  been  regarded  by  the 
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dock-hands  as  a  land,  or  rather,  water-mark.  The  ancient 
ship  was  owned  by  the  Stone  family  of  Salem,  Mass.,  the 
survivors  of  which  are  three  bachelors,  all  over  70  years 
of  age.  The  old  gentlemen,  who  are  worth  many  mil¬ 
lions,  have  clung  to  the  customs  of  their  early  days  and 
live  alone  in  state  in  their  old  homestead. 

“They  were  great  merchants  in  their  day,  but  one  by 
one  their  ships  were  lost  or  became  unseaworthy,  until 
eventually  the  Highlander  was  the  last  of  their  fleet. 
They  hated  to  haul  down  their  flag,  and  so  the  old  ship 
has  been  lying  at  the  Pierpont  stores  ever  since  her  last 
voyage,  under  the  loving  care  of  two  ancient  mariners  of 
Salem,  who  have  divided  the  watches  through  many  a 
stormy  night.  As  one  of  the  old  sea-dogs  received  $3.00 
per  day  to  the  other’s  $2.50,  he  appointed  himself  captain 
of  the  old  ship,  and  conducted  himself  with  becoming 
dignity. 

“While  the  Highlander  has  been  for  sale,  Mr.  Stone, 
who  regarded  her  as  an  heirloom  of  the  family,  set  the 
prohibitive  price  of  $30,000  on  her.  This  figure  was 
laughed  at,  for,  until  two  months  ago,  ships  equally  as 
good  were  going  begging  at  half  the  price,  but  the  recent 
flurry  in  oil  freights  has  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of 
appropriate  shipping  at  this  port.  Many  offers  were  made 
for  the  vessel  through  Scammell  Brothers,  the  ship  agents, 
and  yesterday  news  came  of  her  sale  at  the  Stones’  price, 
$30,000. 

“The  Highlander  is  20  years  old,  but  well  seasoned  and 
a  good  carrier.  Several  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  repairs 
will  have  to  be  put  on  her  before  the  insurance  people 
will  take  the  risk,  and  the  wharfage  bill  will  amount  to 
over  $5,000.  Once  before,  sbe  lay  three  years  in  San 
Francisco  harbor,  awaiting  orders. 

“The  Highlander  has  been  on  many  trips  for  the  old 
brothers,  carrying  their  own  cargoes.  They  would  send 
her  from  here  to  China  laden  with  dried  apples,  clothes¬ 
pins  and  Yankee  notions,  which  were  peddled  out  from 
port  to  port  in  the  Celestial  Empire.  This  disposed  of, 
the  captain  would  proceed  to  Manila  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  where  he  would  remain  a  year  or  so,  perhaps. 
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awaiting  orders  from  Salem.  News  would  finally  come, 
together  with  all  necessary  cash,  at  some  favorable  stage 
of  the  market.  Then  the  captain  would  go  ashore  and 
buy  a  cargo  of  the  best  Manila  hemp,  about  8,000  bales, 
at  the  bottom  rate  for  cash,  and  clap  on  all  sail  for  New 
York. 

“As  soon  as  the  Highlander  would  arrive,  the  Stones 
stored  the  cargo,  set  their  own  price  and  would  not  sell 
until  the  market  reached  their  figure,  sometimes  having 
to  wait  as  long  as  four  years.  These  large  blocks  of  hemp 
were  usually  a  thorn  in  the  sides  of  the  regular  hemp  men, 
and  matters  generally  ended  by  their  combining  and  buy¬ 
ing  lots  at  Stones’  price.  The  last  cargo,  bought  in  1886, 
remained  in  store  until  last  June,  when  the  hemp  trust 
was  forced  to  purchase  it.  The  result  was  a  profit  to 
Stone  of  $5,000. 

“The  Stones  are  of  the  extinct  type  of  old  school  mer¬ 
chants.  Benjamin  Stone,  the  oldest,  at  least  80  years  of 
age,  is  the  head  and  transacts  all  the  business.  He  was 
on  the  Highlander  when  she  arrived  on  her  last  voyage, 
and  many  gazed  at  the  old  patriarch  who  used  snuff  and 
dressed  in  the  ancient  beaver  and  swallow-tail  coat.  He 
used  to  wander  around  Wall  Street  at  7  o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  upbraid  the  merchants  in  their  offices  for 
the  lax  business  hours  of  this  generation.  He  was  a  great 
talker,  replete  with  ancient  anecdote. 

“He  lived  at  the  Astor  House,  used  to  go  to  Brooklvn 
every  morning,  hand  the  watchmen  a  paper  and  an  apple, 
ask  how  the  ship  was,  and  then  return.  When  the  duty 
on  the  last  cargo  of  hemp  was  due,  he  insisted  on  going 
to  the  Custom  House  in  person  with  the  amount  in  gold, 
and  made  Mr.  John  Limd,  the  handsome  hut  diminutive 
associate  of  William  S.  Daland,  the  hemp  broker  of  Water 
Street,  accompany  him.  He  remarked  to  Lund,  after 
matters  were  arranged,  ‘That  in  case  we  were  attacked, 
you  might  holler.’  ” 

The  Firm  of  Stone,  Silsbees,  Pickman. 

The  ship  Mindoro  was  owned  by  the  firm  of  Stone, 
Silsbees,  Pickman  &  Allen.  In  a  sketch  of  Hon.  Benja- 
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min  H.  Silsbee,  published  in  “A  Record  of  50  Years  of 
the  Old  Ladies  Home  of  Salem,”  Hon.  Robert  S.  Rantoul 
writes:  “The  well  established  commercial  house  of  Stone, 
Pickman  &  Silsbees  began  active  business  in  1798,  and 
lost,  by  the  French  spoliations  of  that  year,  the  new  brig 
Alert,  for  which  loss,  thanks  to  the  imperious  demands 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  they  recovered  compensation  a  cen¬ 
tury  later.  They  had  no  articles  of  co-partnership.  It 
was  merely  an  association  of  gentlemen  who  could  trust 
one  another.  It  had  for  members,  in  the  course  of  its 
long  career,  Robert  Stone,  Senior,  with  his  sons  Benjamin 
W.  and  William  Stone ;  Dudley  Leavitt  Pickman,  his  son, 
William  W.  Pickman,  and  his  grandson  Dudley  Leavitt 
Pickman;  Senator  Nathaniel  Silsbee  and  his  son.  Mayor 
Nathaniel  Silsbee;  the  Senator’s  brothers,  Zachariah  F. 
and  William  Silsbee,  with  the  son  of  the  former,  George 
Z.  Silsbee,  and  the  sons  of  the  latter,  Benjamin  BL  and 
John  H.  Silsbee;  George  Henry  Allen  and  George  T. 
Sanders.  They  had  a  counting-room  on  the  comer  of 
Derby  and  Charter  streets  until  1845,  when  they  moved 
to  the  Manning  Block,  which  took  the  place  of  the  Sun 
Tavern  in  1828,  and  there  they  remained  until  1855, 
when  they  took  rooms  in  the  new  Asiatic  Building,  and 
there  they  continued  to  occupy  until  1892.  The  associa¬ 
tion  finally  dissolved  in  1898.”  Their  last  oflSce  was  in 
the  Sears  Building  in  Boston. 

A  nearly  complete  list  of  the  ships  owned  by  the  firm, 
with  their  commanders,  has  been  given  tbe  writer  by  Mr. 
George  H.  Allen,  who  speaks  from  memory,  as  follows. 
Mr.  AUen  is  the  sole  survivor  of  the  firm. 

Ship  Aurora — Captain,  William  H.  Clough. 

Ship  Sooloo  (the  first) — Captains,  Samuel  Very  and 
William  G.  Nutting. 

Ship  Sooloo  (the  second) — Captains,  Charles  H.  Allen, 
Jr.,  Daniel  H.  Hutchinson,  John  H.  Shatswell,  Charles 
H.  Allen,  Jr.,  and  W.  Frank  Powars. 

Ship  Derby — Captains,  Samuel  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  Chas. 
H.  Allen,  Jr.,  and  Samuel  A.  Lord. 

(2b  he  continued') 
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The  better  class  of  blockade  runners  obtained  regular 
clearance  papers  from  the  local  Confederate  authorities, 
and  for  the  cotton,  naval  stores,  etc.,  taken  out  bonded 
themselves  to  bring  in  a  certain  amount  of  necessary  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  Confederate  or  State  governments.  Usually, 
however,  the  cargoes  were  private  property  and  were  re¬ 
tailed  at  exorbitant  figures  to  the  people  of  the  interior. 
Some  of  the  Confederate  officials  in  Morida  were  guilty 
of  peculation  in  the  handling  of  government  supplies 
through  the  blockade,  disposing  of  a  portion  and  pocket¬ 
ing  the  proceeds.  There  were  also  government  employees 
who  themselves  engaged  in  blockade  running,  and  then 
sold  the  stuff  thus  imported  at  high  rates  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  whom  they  were  supposed  to  serve. 

Governor  Milton  of  Florida  condemned  blockade  run¬ 
ning.  He  investigated  the  traffic  and  believed  that  while 
in  a  measure  it  relieved  the  pressure  felt  by  the  loss  of 
Southern  cotton,  it  also  tended  to  lower  the  value  of  Con¬ 
federate  securities,  took  from  the  South  much  wealth,  and 
demoralized  the  people.* 

The  different  states  of  the  Confederacy,  especially  North 
Carolina,  became  interested  in  cotton  speculations.  Its 
Governor,  Vance,  had  bought  15,000  to  20,000  bales  by 
the  end  of  1862.  Much  of  this  cotton  reached  Europe, 
where  it  was  hypothecated  and  the  proceeds  were  used  in 
arming  and  equipping  the  North  Carolina  troops.  It  is 
a  well  known  fact  that  the  soldiers  from  this  state  were 
better  clothed  and  shod  than  those  from  other  parts  of  the 
Confederacy.  The  State  of  North  Carolina  also  owned, 

*  The  Civil  War  in  Florida,  by  W.  W.  Davis,  pp.  197-99. 
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wholly  or  in  part,  the  well  kno\vn  blockade  runner  “A.  D. 
Vance,”  a  steel  steamer,  built  on  the  Clyde  by  Caird  and 
Co.  in  1862,  as  the  “Lord  Clyde,”  measuring  236  feet  long, 
26  feet  beam.After  the  “Vance’s”  capture  by  the  United 
States  fleet,  she  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  Department 
in  September,  1864.  She  was  a  larger  and  much  more 
substantially  built  vessel  than  many  of  the  other  blockade 
runners.  The  Government  renamed  her  the  “Advance” 
and  took  her  into  the  blockading  fleet.  After  the  war  the 
“Advance’s”  name  was  changed  to  “Frolic,”  and  she  was 
stationed  on  the  European  squadron  and  on  the  South 
American  station;  she  was  finally  sold  when  the  unser¬ 
viceable  vessels  of  the  Navy  were  disposed  of  in  1883. 

Mention  has  been  made  previously  of  the  blockade  run¬ 
ner  “Banshee  I,”  the  first  steamer  built  of  all  steel.  There 
were  several  other  blockade  runners  constructed  of  the 
same  material.  Among  these  was  the  “Bat,”  turned  out 
at  the  yard  of  Jones,  Quiggins  and  Co.,  Liverpool,  and 
measuring  230  feet  long,  26  feet  beam,  with  a  loaded 
draft  of  6  feet  6  inches.  The  motive  power  consisted  of 
two  oscillating  engines,  each  having  cylinders  52  inches 
in  diameter,  4  feet  stroke.  This  vessel  was  captured 
October  16th,  1864,  with  a  cargo  consisting  mainly  of 
machinery.  She  was  purchased  by  the  United  States  Navy 
Department,  fitted  with  a  light  gun  battery,  and  assigned 
to  the  blockading  fleet.  After  the  war  the  “Bat”  was 
sold,  entered  the  merchant  service,  and  for  several  years 
ran  in  the  coastwise  trade  as  the  “Teaser.”  This  steamer, 
with  several  other  ex-blockade  runners,  were  subsequently 
altered  into  towboats  for  the  lower  Mississippi  River. 

The  “Lilian,”  previously  mentioned,  was  another  steel 
vessel.  She  too  was  sold  at  the  close  of  hostilities,  placed 
in  the  merchant  service  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  a  few 
years,  and  at  a  later  period  she  was  found  as  the  “Ces- 
pedes”  in  a  Cuban  filibustering  expedition,  in  company 
with  the  “Cuba,”  formerly  the  blockade  runner  “Lady 
Stirling,”  and  the  “Virginius,”  formerly  the  blockade 
rimner  “Virgin.”  She  had  been  built  on  the  Clyde  in 
1864  and  was  designed  especially  for  a  blockade  runner. 
Her  lines  were  most  symmetrical  and  her  engines  remark- 
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ably  powerful  for  her  size,  making  the  “Virgin”  one  of 
the  swiftest  vessels  ever  constructed  up  to  that  time.  She 
had  an  eventful  career  in  running  the  blockade  and  made 
several  successful  trips  between  Mobile  and  Havana. 
Finally  she  was  shut  up  in  Mobile  Bay  and  used  by  the 
Confederate  authorities  as  a  dispatch  and  transport 
steamer  between  Mobile  and  Spanish  Fort. 

In  1873  the  “Virginius”  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Joseph  Fry,  formerly  a  lieutenant  in  the  United  States 
and  Confederate  navies,  and  was  captured  in  November 
of  that  year  by  the  Spanish  man-of-war  “Tornado,”  taken 
to  Santiago-de-Cuba,  where,  after  a  farcical  trial.  Fry  and 
nearly  all  his  crew  were  shot  by  the  Spanish  authorities. 
This  act  created  a  tremendous  sensation  in  the  United 
States  and  brought  the  two  countries  to  the  verge  of  war. 

Fry  had  had  a  very  gallant  career  in  the  Confederate 
Navy  and  was  badly  wounded  while  commanding  the  gun¬ 
boat  “Maurepas”  in  1862,  in  a  desperate  fight  with  the 
Union  fieet  on  the  White  River,  Louisiana.  When  his 
health  was  sufficiently  restored  to  admit  of  active  service, 
Lieutenant  Fry  was,  in  1863,  placed  in  command  of  the 
blockade  runner  “Eugenie,”  belonging  to  the  Confederate 
Government.  Here  he  proved  himself  a  skillful,  daring 
commander,  and  met  with  remarkable  success.  On  one 
occasion  the  “Eugenie,”  when  coming  into  Wilmington 
loaded  with  gunpowder,  ran  aground  on  the  bar  outside 
of  Fort  Fisher,  within  range  of  the  guns  of  the  blockading 
squadron.  From  the  fort.  Fry  was  ordered  to  abandon 
his  vessel,  in  order  to  save  his  crew  from  what  was  con¬ 
sidered  an  inevitable  explosion.  Determined  to  save  his 
ship  or  perish  with  her,  he  sent  off  in  small  boats  all  of 
the  men  who  would  go,  and  then  remained  at  his  post, 
with  shells  falling  in  the  water  all  around  him ;  lightened 
her,  and  with  the  tide  carried  her  safely  in, — a  deed  of 
cool  gallantry  not  surpassed  in  the  annals  of  war.  He 
stood  the  chance  of  being  blown  up,  without  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  battle  to  nerve  him,  for  he  had  no  armament  with 
which  to  return  the  fire.  To  have  made  his  escape  to  the 
adjacent  coast  would  have  been  easy,  and  would  have  been 
obedience  to  orders;  but  he  could  not  abandon  his  vessel 
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and  her  precious  cargo,  for  munitions  of  war  were  then 
a  pressing  necessity  to  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

In  the  spring  of  1864,  Lieutenant  Fry  was  stationed 
for  some  time  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda,  as  the  government 
agent  for  the  Confederate  Navy;  after  which  he  was  sent 
to  Scotland  to  bring  out  a  new  blockade  runner  building 
on  the  Clyde,  and  which,  in  honor  of  her  future  com¬ 
mander’s  wife,  was  named  the  “Agnes  E.  Fry.”  A  news 
item  in  the  Richmond  Examiner  of  October  8th,  1864, 
concerning  this  vessel  says : 

“.  .  .A  telegram  from  Wilmington  advises  that  the 
fine  steamer,  ‘A.  E.  Fry,’  had  returned  to  Bermuda,  after 
four  unsuccessful  attempts  to  rim  through  the  blockade 
into  the  former  port.  The  ship  is  owned  partly  by  the 
firm  of  Crenshaw  Brothers  (of  Richmond),  in  connection 
with  the  government,  and  is  commanded  by  Captain  Joseph 
Fry.  We  have  not  been  informed  of  the  circumstances, 
but  are  satisfied  that  the  skill  and  good  judgment  of 
Captain  Fry  saved  the  ship  from  capture  or  destruction.’^ 

Many  of  the  early  steel-built  blockade  runners  were  so 
badly  put  together  that  wonder  was  often  expressed  that 
they  ever  lived  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  The  frames  of  these 
vessels  were  of  such  light  material  that  their  powerful 
engines  strained  their  hulls  very  badly,  especially  when 
the  steamers  were  put  at  top  speed,  as  they  often  were 
when  chased  by  some  of  the  blockading  fieet.  They  some¬ 
times  arrived  at  destination  with  the  plating  seams  opened 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  only  with  difficulty  the  pumps 
kept  the  craft  afloat.  The  later  blockade  runners  were 
mostly  larger  and  better  built  of  heavier  material,  with 
comparatively  more  engine  power  than  those  first  con¬ 
structed. 

But  few  of  the  higher  class  of  blockade  runners  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  United  States  fleet.  The  finest  of 
this  fleet  was  the  “Colonel  Lamb”  (named  for  the  com¬ 
mander  of  Fort  Fisher),  the  property  of  the  Confederate 
Government.  This  steamer  was  built  by  Jones,  Quiggins 
and  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  late  in  1864,  and  was  a  paddle- 
wheel  steamer  of  281  feet  long,  26  feet  beam,  11  feet 
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depth  of  hold,  fitted  with  two  oscillating  engines,  and  the 
hull  divided  by  four  watertight  bulkheads.  On  her  trial 
trip,  in  a  two-hour  run,  she  made  16%  knots,  or  19.3 
miles  per  hour.  The  “Colonel  Lamb”  was  without  doubt 
the  finest  blockade  runner  ever  constructed.  Laird  Broth¬ 
ers  of  Birkenhead  built  the  machinery  for  her  and  for 
the  “Owl”  and  the  “Bat,”  all  three  belonging  to  the  Con¬ 
federate  Government.  Each  steamer  had  two  oscillating 
engines  with  cylinders  52  inches  in  diameter  and  4  feet 
stroke,  operated  at  a  steam  pressure  of  30  poimds,  then 
considered  enormous. 

Among  the  steel-built  blockade  runners  that  were  cap* 
tured,  sold  by  order  of  the  United  States  prize  courts,  and 
purchased  by  private  individuals,  were  the  following:  the 
“Lucy,”  later  in  the  coastwise  trade,  where  she  remained 
for  three  or  four  years;  the  “Tartar,”  formerly  the 
“Wren,”  built  by  Laird  Bros.,  was  sent  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  ended  her  career  as  a  towboat  on  the  lower 
Mississippi  River.  Then  came  the  “Savannah,”  formerly 
the  “Hope,”  one  of  the  larger  type  of  vessels  belonging 
to  the  Confederate  Government ;  the  “Palmyra,”  formerly 
the  “Deer,”  and  the  “Zenobia,”  formerly  the  “Stag,”  large 
paddle  steamers  built  at  Hewcastle-on-Tyne,  England. 
They  were  subsequently  bought  by  a  Boston  firm,  who  ran 
them  from  that  port  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  afterwards 
to  South  America  for  a  few  years,  where  their  record 
under  the  American  fiag  closes. 

An  all-steel  twin-screw  propeller  of  550  tons,  the  “Peli¬ 
can,”  built  at  Hull,  England,  became  a  blockade  runner 
and  was  afterwards  in  our  coastwise  service.  It  is  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  to  trace  the  names  of  some  of 
the  blockade  runners,  as  their  owners  often  changed  their 
vessels’  names  several  times,  so  as  to  cover  their  identity 
in  case  of  capture.  In  many  cases  the  United  States  nav^ 
officers  were  unable  to  find  any  papers  whatever  showing 
the  names  or  ownership  of  their  prizes,  or  anything  to 
identify  the  vessel,  they  having  been  thrown  overboard 
when  capture  became  imminent.  In  1864  Laird  Bros., 
Birkenhead,  England,  built  four  paddle-wheel  steamers 
for  blockade  running,  having  frames  and  shell  plating  of 
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puddled  steel,  named  the  “Lark,”  “Wren”  (previously 
mentioned),  “Isabel,”  and  “Penguin.”  The  first  two 
were  each  211  feet  long,  23  feet  beam,  10^  feet  depth  of 
hold,  and  were  fitted  with  oscillating  engines  of  120  nom¬ 
inal  horsepower.  The  two  last  named  were  each  246  feet 
long,  30  feet  beam,  13  feet  depth  of  hold,  and  had  the 
same  type  of  machinery,  developing  260  nominal  horse¬ 
power.* 

Through  its  Treasury  Department,  the  Confederate 
Government  started  an  opposition  line  of  blockade  run¬ 
ners  of  its  own  in  1863,  composed  of  five  steel  paddle 
steamers  similar  to  the  “Banshee  I,” — ^the  “Venus,” 
“Hebe,”  “Juno,”  and  “Vesta.”  They  brought  in  sup¬ 
plies  necessary  for  the  Confederate  army  and  navy,  and 
ran  out  cotton  in  bales  to  Nassau,  to  pay  for  supplies 
furnished;  also,  last  but  not  least,  dispatches  from  the 
Southern  “Commissioners”  residing  abroad.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  also  made  by  the  Confederate  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  for  the  carriage  of  their  foreign  mail. 

These  vessels  were  singularly  unfortunate,  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  they  all  ran  ashore  on  their  first  or  second  voy¬ 
ages.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  they  interfered  with 
the  business  of  the  lai^e  trading  companies,  so  called, 
whose  fieets  made  up  most  of  the  blockade  runners.  It 
would  appear  that  this  was  true,  for  most  of  the  govern¬ 
ment-owned  steamers  of  a  later  date  were  commanded  by, 
Confederate  naval  officers. 

The  flimsy  fashion  in  which  some  of  these  steel  vessels 
were  constructed  may  be  seen  from  the  following  report 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  U.  S.  S.  “Bat”  (a  captured 
blockade  runner),  then  a  month  or  more  in  the  navy,  and 
but  about  nine  months  old:  “I  would  again  respectfully 
call  your  attention  to  her.  Lying  in  the  smooth  water 
of  the  James  River,  she  leaked  20  inches  in  24  hours. 
By  the  settling  of  the  deck  amidships,  the  woodwork  has 
encroached  so  much  upon  some  of  the  working  parts  of 

*  Nominal  horsepower  is  the  result  of  an  arbitrary  rule,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  and  the  length  of  the 
piston  stroke.  Indicated  or  actual  horsepower  is  the  power  of 
the  engines  as  shown  by  the  indicator. 
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the  machinery  as  to  necessitate  the  cutting  away  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it.  The  tubes  in  the  boilers  have  begun  to  give 
out.  Twenty  in  one,  and  five  in  the  other  boiler,  are 
now  plugged.  Those  and  other  matters  reported  by  the 
engineer  in  charge,  have  been  referred  to  the  fieet  engi¬ 
neer.  Her  decks  require  thorou^  calking,  some  of  the 
seams  being  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  with 
nothing  in  them.” 

As  further  evidence  of  the  frail  structural  work  of 
many  of  these  steel-built  steamers,  an  English  engineer 
of  that  period  said:  “There  is  no  doubt  that  the  blockade 
runner  ‘Lelia,’  which  went  down  off  Llandudno  last  year 
(1865),  with  Mr.  Thomas  Miller,  of  Liverpool,  on  board, 
foundered  because  some  of  her  steel  plates  giving  way  be¬ 
low  the  water-line.  She  was  strongly  framed,  but,  like  all 
those  boats,  heavily  engined,  and  her  commander,  in  spite 
of  proper  precaution,  pushed  her  ahead  against  a  heavy 
sea,  and  thus  the  very  power  which  would  have  carried 
a  rigid  iron  vessel  safely  through  the  waves,  became  her 
destruction. 

“The  powerful  engines  almost  forced  the  framework 
through  the  delicate  steel  shell,  causing  it  to  buckle  and 
crumple  and  give  way  from  the  rivets,  against  the  mighty 
pressure  of  the  waves.  Many  shipbuilders  say,  at  the 
present  time,  that  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  one  hundred 
or  even  fifty  tons  of  steel  of  uniform  quality  throughout 
is  a  great  hindrance  in  many  instances  to  its  adoption.” 

Other  well  known  blockade  runners  were  the  “Lizzie” 
and  the  “City  of  Richmond.”  The  former  steamer  plied 
principally  between  Havana  and  Galveston,  Texas,  and 
in  order  to  get  over  the  bar  at  that  port  she  was  con¬ 
structed  on  a  very  light  draft  principle.  She  was  built 
in  1864  by  Henderson,  Coulbom  and  Co.  at  Renfrew, 
near  Glasgow,  Scotland,  her  principal  dimensions  were: 
length  230  feet,  beam  22  feet,  depth  of  hold  9  feet,  ton¬ 
nage  about  300  gross.  The  “Lizzie’s”  engines  were  on 
the  diagonal,  oscillating  principle  of  150  nominal  horse¬ 
power,  and  on  her  trial  trip  she  easily  maintained  a 
speed  of  22  statute  miles  per  hour,  then  considered  un¬ 
precedented.  The  “City  of  Richmond”  was  owned  by 
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Crenshaw  and  Co.  of  Kichmond,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
1865  acted  as  tender  off  the  coast  of  France  to  the  Con* 
federate  sea-going  ram  “Stonewall.”  This  man-of-war, 
it  will  be  remembered,  caused  the  greatest  apprehension 
to  the  United  States  authorities,  and  had  she  been  com¬ 
pleted  a  few  months  sooner  might  have  broken  up  the  ’ 
blockade  at  Wilmington. 

Among  the  best  known,  if  not  the  most  prominent 
blockade-running  captain,  was  Commander  John  ITewland  ; 
Maffitt,  C.  S.  N.  Like  most  of  the  Confederate  naval  j 
officers,  he  had  served  in  the  old  United  States  navy  and  f 
his  professional  attainments  were  considered  of  the  hi^  I 
est.  In  those  days  the  Coast  Survey  service  was  con*  | 
ducted  largely  by  officers  of  the  navy,  and  Commander  | 
Maffitt  had  been  employed  in  this  branch  of  the  service 
for  many  years.  | 

In  his  “N’aval  History  of  the  Civil  War,”  Admiral.: 
David  D.  Porter,  U.  S.  N”.,  (p.  623)  writes  as  followiif 
of  Maffitt :  I 

“The  ‘Oreto,’  of  which  Commander  Maffitt  had  cha^  ji 
was  quite  swift,  but  not  so  formidable  a  vessel  as  the  1 
‘290,’  or  ‘Alabama.’  She — ‘the  ‘Oreto’ — ^had  left  Eng*  I 
land  unarmed,  but  with  all  the  arrangements  made  tof^ 
mount  guns,  and  with  all  the  appliances  below  to  stow! 
powder  and  shell.  After  a  long  trial  at  Nassau,  she  wai  f 
released  by  the  British  authorities,  and  Maffitt  again  pi^s 
pared  to  put  her  in  fighting  trim.  This  vessel  was  aften 
wards  known  as  the  ‘Florida,’  and  though  she  did  not  ; 
equal  the  ‘Alabama,’  she  made  herself  sufficiently  famoM; 
to  give  the  United  States  Government  a  great  deal  of  ^ 
trouble  and  cause  it  to  put  forth  all  its  energies  for  her 
capture. 

“Maffitt  was  a  different  kind  of  man  from  SemmeAi 
A  thorough  master  of  his  profession  and  possessed  of  all  ; 
the  qualities  that  make  a  favorite  naval  commander,  he 
became  a  successful  raider  of  the  sea;  but  he  mads  no 
enemies  among  those  officers  who  had  once  known  himv 
and  who  now  missed  his  genial  humor  in  their  mesaei.^ 
He  was  a  veritable  rover,  but  never  inhuman  to  thoaef 
whom  the  fortunes  of  war  threw  into  his  hands. 
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“After  the  ‘Florida’  was  released  from  the  Court  at 
Nassau,  Maffitt  made  arrangements  to  mount  her  guns 
and  man  her  from  the  motley  crew  of  sailors  that  floated 
about  the  town  ready  for  any  kind  of  work  that  might 
offer.  .  .  .  Soon  after  this,  yellow  fever  broke  out  on 
his  vessel,  carrying  off  many  of  the  small  number  of 
officers  and  men  on  board,  so  that  Commander  Maffitt 
determined  as  a  desperate  resource  to  attempt  forcing  the 
blockade  at  Mobile,  there  to  recruit  his  crew  and  refit 
the  ‘Florida.’  .  .  . 

“During  the  whole  war  there  was  not  a  more  exciting 
adventure  than  this  escape  of  the  ‘Florida’  into  Mobile 
Bay.  The  gallant  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted 
excited  great  admiration,  even  among  the  men  who  were 
responsible  for  permitting  it.  We  do  not  suppose  there 
was  ever  a  man  who,  under  the  attending  circumstances, 
di.splayed  more  energy  or  bravery.” 

Commander  Maffitt’s  connection  with  blockade  running 
began  in  January,  1862,  when  he  was  ordered  by  Mr. 
Mallory,  Confederate  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  take 
command  of  the  steamer  “Cecile,”  belonging  to  Frazier, 
Trenholm  and  Co.  of  Charleston.  The  resources  of  the 
Confederacy  were  totally  inadequate  to  supply  the  in¬ 
creased  military  demands  and  this  pressure  occasioned 
deep  anxiety  and  uneasiness  to  the  Government  at  Rich¬ 
mond. 

The  “Cecile”  and  afterwards  the  “Gordon,”  formerly 
the  “Nassau,”  commanded  by  Captain  Maffitt,*  made 
many  successful  runs  through  the  blockade,  bringing  in 
arms,  ammunition,  clothing  and  other  necessaries,  thus 
materially  helping  to  relieve  a  most  alarming  situation. 
Captain  Maffitt  continued  in  charge  of  these  vessels  until 
May,  1862,  when  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  steam- 
sloop  “Florida,”  before  mentioned. 

Two  years  later,  in  1864,  the  blockade  of  the  Southern 
coast  had  become  infinitely  more  strict  and  difficult  to 

♦These  and  other  particulars  of  Conamander  MafiBtt’s  career 
are  largely  derived  from  the  “Life  and  Services  of  John  New- 
land  Maffitt,”  by  his  widow,  Emma  M.  Maffitt,  Neale  Pub.  Co., 
Washington,  1906. 
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elude,  and  then  it  was  that  Captain  Maffitt  was  again 
placed  in  charge  of  “runners”  (having  relinquished  the 
command  of  the  “Florida”  by  reason  of  ill  health),  and 
his  later  experiences  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

He  was  put  in  command  of  the  “Lilian,”  and  Mr. 
Lawley,  the  correspondent  of  the  London  Telegraph,  gave 
the  following  account  of  his  experiences  as  a  passenger 
on  her  first  trip: 

“We  started  (from  Bermuda,  June  1st,  1864),  in  the 
evening,  almost  abreast  of  the  ‘Florie’ — ^which  steamer 
was  named  for  Captain  Maffitt’s  daughter — our  sister 
ship,  with  which  we  kept  company  until  darkness  fell. 

.  .  .  We  had  got  about  350  miles  away  from  Bermuda, 
when  Captain  Maffitt’s  quick  eye  discerned  a  sail  upon 
our  port  bow,  enveloped  in  a  dense  canopy  of  smoke.  .  .  . 
The  vessel  might  very  likely  prove  a  trap  to  lure  the 
‘Lilian’  on  to  her  destruction,  but  after  carefully  scru¬ 
tinizing  her  through  his  glasses,  Captain  Maffitt  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  she  might  he  on  fire.  Time  was  in¬ 
effably  precious  to  us,  but  after  generously  exclaiming, 
‘Ho  luck  can  betide  a  vessel  which  leaves  a  comrade  in 
distress  at  sea,’  our  humane  captain  ordered  our  course 
to  be  altered,  and  bore  down  upon  the  stranger.  She  was 
soon  made  out  to  be  a  Federal  cruiser,  emitting  a  dense 
white  cloud  with  her  Cumberland  coal,  and  heating  rap¬ 
idly  eastward  in  pursuit  of  another  outward-bound  delin¬ 
quent.  The  ‘Lilian’s’  helm  was  therefore  changed  and 
she  resumed  her  original  course. 

“.  .  .It  will  be  readily  imagined  that  during  our 
third  night  out  from  Bermuda,  going  to  bed  was  far  from 
our  thoughts.  The  night  wore  rapidly  away;  2  o’clock, 
3  o’clock,  3.30  came,  hut  no  eye  peering  through  the  thick 
gloom  could  descry  the  light  on  top  of  the  mound  at  Fort 
Fisher.  Then,  as  morning  dawned,  Capt.  Maffitt  stopped 
his  engines  and  prepared  to  lay  to  for  the  day  between 
the  outer  and  inner  cordon  of  blockaders.  .  .  .  From  4 
in  the  morning  until  1.30  P.  M.  we  were  unmolested. 
Then  the  tall  masts  of  a  big  steamer,  her  immense  paddle- 
wheels  and  lofty  black  hull,  hove  in  sight  from  the  direc- 
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tion  of  Wilmington,  going  at  full  speed,  and  by  the  keen, 
eye  on  board  of  her  the  ‘Lilian’  was  instantly  descried. 
Before  we  could  get  up  steam  fully,  our  gigantic  enemy 
drew  uncomfortably  near,  and  orders  were  given  to  have 
all  the  mail  bags  carried  by  the  ‘Lilian’  made  ready,  in 
case  of  capture,  to  be  dropped  with  weights  attached  to 
them  in  the  all-devouring  ocean.  Several  shots  flew  over 
our  heads  or  dropped  by  our  side,  but  going  at  such  a 
pace  it  is  not  easy  to  hit  a  little  vessel  with  projectiles 
fired  from  the  unstable  platform  of  a  pursuer  going  fifteen 
knots  an  hour  through  a  lumpy  sea. 

“Presently  our  beautiful  little  craft  began  to  answer 
in  earnest  to  the  driving  power  within  her.  ...  As  the 
pressure  of  steam  ascended  from  fifteen  pounds  to  twenty, 
from  twenty  to  twenty-three,  from  twenty-three  to  twenty- 
six,  and  as  the  revolutions  of  the  paddle-wheels  mounted 
from  twenty-six  to  twenty-eight,  from  twenty-eight  to 
thirty-three  per  minute,  the  little  vessel  flew  out  to  sea, 
swift  as  a  startled  duck.  Before  two  and  a  half  hours 
had  passed,  the  hull  of  the  big  Yankee  was  invisible  and 
her  topgallant  sails  a  mere  speck  on  the  distant  horizon. 
As,  however,  she  and  doubtless  others  of  her  sisters  lay 
between  us  and  Wilmington,  it  became  necessary  to  run 
around  them.  Our  hehn  accordingly  was  changed,  and 
as  the  sun  dropped  into  the  sea,  our  pursuer,  though  a 
long  way  off,  still  hung  upon  our  rear.  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  stick  to  our  course;  but  such  had  been  the 
speed  of  our  flight  that  the  inside  blockading  squadron 
was  clearly  sighted  by  us  before  the  close  of  the  day. 

“Grim  and  forbidding  enough  in  all  conscience  the 
black  hulls  looked,  and  so  close  did  they  lie  to  each  other 
that  it  seemed  hoping  against  hope  to  expect  that  a  little 
craft  like  ours  would  pass  unscathed  between  them  or 
among  them,  taking  the  fire  of  two  or  three  broadsides 
at  little  more  than  pistol  range.  .  .  .  But  in  command 
we  had  a  captain  who,  in  broad  day,  had  braved  the  worst 
that  the  blockaders  off  Mobile  could  do  to  the  little  ‘Flor¬ 
ida,’  without  being  scared  or  sunk.  It  is  at  such  moments 
that  you  realize  how  paramount  is  the  influence  of  a  daunt¬ 
less  chief  upon  all  around  him;  an<i  it  is  felt  more  in  so 
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confined  a  space  as  the  deck  of  a  ship  than  in  a  great 
battle  on  land. 

“ITevertheless,  we  could  not  but  perceive — indeed  Capt 
MaflBtt’s  anxious  face  told  us  so — that  our  position  was 
far  from  comfortable,  pursued  as  we  were  by  a  vessel  a 
few  miles  off  to  the  rear,  which  clearly  saw  us,  and  swiftly 
approaching  a  powerful  squadron  of  heavily-armed  block- 
aders,  which  had  not  yet  caught  sight  of  the  ‘Lilian’s’ 
two  masts,  but  might  do  so  at  any  moment. 

“Fortunately  for  us,  before  we  got  close  in,  night  feU. 
The  crews  on  board  the  blockaders  were  taking  their 
evening  meal  as  we  approached  them,  and  I  suppose  the 
lookouts  were  not  quite  so  sharp  as  they  undoubtedly 
became  before  the  end  of  the  war.  Not  a  moment  was 
lost  by  Captain  Mafiitt,  or  by  our  excellent  pilot,  a  Wil¬ 
mington  man,  when  darkness  had  fairly  settled  upon  the 
face  of  the  deep.  Silently  and  with  hated  breath  we  crept 
slowly  in,  passing  blockader  after  hlockader  so  close  that 
at  every  moment  we  expected  a  brilliant  light  to  flash 
forth,  turning  night  into  day,  and  followed  by  a  hurricane 
of  shot  and  shell  which  might  easily  have  torn  the  little 
‘Lilian’  to  pieces. 

“It  was  destined,  however,  that  upon  this  occasion  she 
was  not  to  receive  her  baptism  of  fire,  for  the  shots  sent 
after  her  by  her  big  Yankee  pursuer  hardly  deserve  the 
name.  Just  as  we  approached  the  big  mound,  close  to 
which  Fort  Fisher  stands,  a  dark  spot  was  discerned  on 
the  bar.  It  was  a  Federal  launch  groping  for  secrets, 
or  perhaps  sinking  rocks  and  other  obstructions  into  the 
channel  immediately  under  the  fire  of  Fort  Fisher’s  guns. 
I  am  afraid  if  Captain  Maffit  had  been  a  little  earlier 
he  would  have  run  her  down.  As  matters  stood,  the 
launch  escaped,  and  those  on  hoard  were  either  too  much 
scared  to  fire  a  musketry  volley  into  us,  or  reluctant  to 
do  so,  as  Fort  Fisher  would  doubtless  have  opened  upon 
them,  and  as  I  had  many  subsequent  opportunities  of 
ascertaining,  its  guns  were  seldom  fired  without  effect 
upon  any  object  within  their  range. 

“Another  moment,  and  we  lay  safe  and  sound  below 
the  mound,  eagerly  asking  for  news  from  within  the  Con- 
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federacj,  and  as  eagerly  questioned  in  onr  turn  for  news 
from  without.  Moreover,  the  ‘Florie’  had  not  yet  arrived, 
which  raised  the  spirits  of  the  ‘Lilianites’  to  fever  heat.” 

Later  the  “Lilian”  had  other  narrow  escapes  and  was 
finally  captured  after  a  most  exciting  chase,  which  will 
be  described  further  on. 

Captain  MaflStt  was  soon  after  transferred  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  ironclad  “Albemarle,”  at  Plymouth,  N.  C., 
(blo^vn  up  in  the  autumn  of  1864  by  the  gallant  Lieut. 
William  B.  Cushing,  U.  S.  N.)  but  only  for  a  short  time. 
The  position  was  most  distasteful  to  Maffitt,  for  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  “Albemarle”  would  be  captured  if  she  ven¬ 
tured  to  attack  the  immensely  superior  Union  fleet,  and 
moreover  his  plans  were  constantly  thwarted  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  authorities.  So,  much  to  his  relief,  Captain  MaflBtt 
was  ordered  to  assume  command  of  the  blockade  runner 
“Owl,”  in  September,  1864.  The  “Owl”  was  the  first  of 
several  steamers  built  for  the  Confederate  Government, 
and  were  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  naval  officers.  It  was 
expected  that  the  “Owl”  would  ply  from  Bermuda  rather 
than  from  Halifax,  for  the  reason  that  she  could  bring 
but  little  cargo  from  the  latter  point  in  addition  to  the 
coal  required  for  her  inward  and  outward  trips,  and  for 
the  additional  reason  that  the  risks  of  capture  and  loss 
were  far  greater  on  the  Halifax  route. 

The  following  special  instructions,  dated  September  19, 
1864,  were  also  sent  to  Commander  Maffitt  by  Mr.  Mal¬ 
lory,  Secretary  of  the  Havy,  to  be  used  in  case  of  the 
blockade  runner’s  imminent  capture: 

“It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  our  steamers  should 
not  fall  into  the  enemy’s  hands.  Apart  from  the  specific 
loss  sustained  by  the  country  in  the  capture  of  blockade 
runners,  these  vessels  taken  into  the  United  States  l^avy 
and  lightly  armed,  now  constitute  the  fleetest  and  most 
efficient  part  of  the  blockading  force  off  Wilmington. 

“As  commanding  oflicer  of  the  ‘Owl,’  you  will  please 
devise  and  adopt  thorough  and  eflftcient  means  for  saving 
all  hands  and  destroying  the  vessel  and  cargo,  whenever 
these  measures  may  become  necessary  to  prevent  capture. 
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Upon  your  firmness  and  ability  the  Department  relies  for 
the  execution  of  this  important  trust.  In  view  of  this 
order,  no  passengers  will,  as  a  general  rule,  he  carried. 
Such  exceptions  to  this  rule  as  the  public  interests  may 
render  necessary,  embracing  those  who  may  he  sent  to 
the  Government,  will  receive  special  permits  from  this 
Department.” 

On  December  21st,  1864,  the  “Owl”  received  on  board 
(at  Wilmington)  780  bales  of  cotton,  and  with  three  other 
blockade  runners  ran  clear  of  the  Federal  sentinels  with¬ 
out  the  loss  of  a  rope  yam. 

At  St.  Georges,  Bermuda,  Captain  MaflBtt  found  a  num¬ 
ber  of  steamers  loaded  and  impatiently  awaiting  news 
from  the  Federal  expedition  under  General  B.  F.  Butler 
against  Fort  Fisher  before  resolving  to  enter  Dixie.  By 
the  Cunard  steamer  from  Halifax  the  desired  information 
was  obtained.  The  Northern  press  admitted  that  the 
assault  had  proved  abortive.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this,  to 
the  Confederates,  cheering  news,  six  blockade  runners  in 
company  joyfully  departed,  anticipating  a  speedy  reunion 
in  Dixie. 

They  parted  at  sea  and  met  not  again.  In  two  days 
Captain  Maffitt  communicated  with  Lockwood’s  Folly, 
where  they  reported  all  serene  and  Fort  Fisher  inta^ 
Delighted  with  this  information,  the  “Owl’s”  course  was 
laid  for  the  Cape  Fear  River.  The  moon  was  not  expected 
to  rise  until  eleven  o’clock,  and  it  would  be  high  water 
on  the  bar  at  eight  o’clock — the  time  for  crossing.  Ap¬ 
proaching  the  channel.  Captain  Maffitt  was  surprised  to 
find  but  one  blockader  guarding  the  port.  No  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  eluding  him.  A  conflagration  at  Bald 
Head  and  no  response  to  the  “Owl’s”  signals  excited  some 
apprehensions,  but  as  Fort  Caswell  looked  natural  and 
quiet,  it  was  decided  to  venture  in,  and  passing  on,  came 
to  anchor  off  the  fort  wharf. 

Captain  Maffitt  was  immediately  interviewed  by  Major 
E.  S.  Martin,  chief  of  ordnance,  and  another  officer  from 
the  fort,  who  confirmed  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions. 
'A  second  attack,  under  General  Terry  and  Admiral  Por¬ 
ter,  had  been  successful,  and  Fort  Fisher  and  the  Capo 
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Fear  were  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States  forces. 
To  instantly  depart  became  an  imperious  necessity.  Gun¬ 
boats  were  approaching;  Fort  Caswell  was  doomed;  the 
train,  already  laid,  only  awaited  the  match.  In  poignant 
distress  Captain  Maffitt  turned  from  the  heart-rending 
scene,  his  sorrowing  mind  foreshadowing  the  fate  of  Dixie. 

The  solitary  blockader  awoke  from  his  lethargy  and 
pursued  the  ‘‘Owl”  furiously,  but  his  artillery  palled 
under  the  reverberation  of  an  explosion  that  rumbled  por- 
tentiously  from  wave  to  wave  in  melancholy  echoes  that 
enunciated  far  at  sea  the  fate  of  Fort  Caswell. 

The  “Owl’s”  cargo  was  important,  and  as  the  capture 
of  Fort  Fisher  and  the  Cape  Fear  cut  her  off  from  Wil¬ 
mington,  Captain  Maffitt  deemed  it  his  duty  to  make  an 
effort  to  enter  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  in  order  to  deliver 
the  much  needed  supplies.  It  was  known  that  the  block¬ 
ade  of  that  port  was  more  stringently  enforced  than  ever 
before  since  the  inauguration  of  hostilities.  The  “Owl’s” 
speed  was  now  accommodated  to  the  necessary  time  for 
arriving  off  the  bar,  which  was  10  P.  M.  Throughout 
the  day  vigilant  steamers  were  seen  along  the  shore,  in¬ 
specting  inlets  and  coves  regardless  of  their  want  of  ca¬ 
pacity  for  blockade  purposes.  This  spirit  of  inspection 
and  watchfulness  was  most  assiduous,  as  if  an  order  had 
been  issued  to  overhaul  even  the  coast  gallinippers,  to  see 
that  aid  and  comfort  in  the  shape  of  muskets  and  pistols 
were  not  smuggled  into  the  needy  Confederacy.  Occa¬ 
sionally  one  of  these  constables  of  the  sea  would  fire  up 
and  dash  after  the  “Owl.”  A  little  more  coal  and  stirring 
up  of  the  fire-draft  was  sufficient  to  start  the  blockade 
runner  off  with  such  admirable  speed  as  to  convince  the 
United  States  cruiser  that  he  was  after  the  fieetest  steamer 
that  ever  eluded  the  guardians  of  the  channel-ways. 

Seasonably  making  the  passage,  nine  o’clock  P.  M. 
found  the  blockade  runner  not  far  from  the  mouth  of 
Maffitt’s  channel — it  had  been  discovered  and  charted  by 
the  Captain  Maffitt  while  on  Coast  Survey  duty,  and  so 
named  for  him.  Anticipating  a  trying  night  and  the 
bare  possibility  of  capture,  two  bags  were  slung  and  sus¬ 
pended  over  the  quarter  by  a  stout  line.  In  these  bags 
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were  placed  the  government  mail,  all  the  private  correa* 
pondence,  and  Captain  Maffitt’s  war  journal,  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  cruise  of  the  “Florida”  and  many  other  papers. 
An  intelligent  quartermaster  was  ordered  to  stand  by  the 
bags  with  a  hatchet,  and  the  moment  capture  became  in¬ 
evitable  to  cut  adrift  and  let  them  sink. 

When  on  the  western  end  of  Kattlesnake  shoal,  the 
“Owl”  encountered  streaks  of  mist  and  fog  that  envel¬ 
oped  stars  and  everything  for  a  few  moments,  when  it 
would  become  quite  clear  again.  Running  cautiously  in 
one  of  those  obscurations,  a  sudden  lift  in  the  haze  dis¬ 
closed  that  they  were  about  to  run  into  an  anchored  block- 
ader.  There  was  barely  room  with  a  hard-a-port  helm  to 
avoid  him  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  when  their  officer 
on  deck  called  out,  “Heave  to,  or  I’ll  sink  you!”  The 
order  was  unnoticed,  and  the  “Owl”  received  his  entire 
broadside,  that  cut  away  her  turtle-back,  perforated  the 
forecastle  and  tore  up  the  bulwarks  in  front  of  the  engine 
room,  wounding  twelve  men,  some  severely,  some  slightly. 
The  quartermaster  stationed  by  the  mail-bags  was  so  con¬ 
vinced  that  capture  was  imminent,  that  he  instantly  used 
his  hatchet  and  sent  them  well  moored  to  the  bottom. 
Rockets  were  fired  as  the  hunted  ship  passed  swiftly  out 
of  range,  and  drummond-lights  lit  up  the  animated  sur¬ 
roundings  of  a  swarm  of  blockaders,  who  began  an  indis¬ 
criminate  discharge  of  artillery.  The  reason  for  this 
bombardment  could  not  be  understood,  but  as  Captain 
Maffitt  guided  his  ship  out  of  the  mUee  he  concluded  that 
several  blockade  runners  must  have  been  discovered  feel¬ 
ing  their  way  into  Charleston. 

After  the  war,  the  United  States  officer  commanding  on 
that  occasion  told  Captain  Maffitt  that  a  number  of  the 
steamers  on  the  blockade  were  commanded  by  inexperi¬ 
enced  volunteer  officers,  who  were  sometimes  overzealous 
and  excitable,  and  hearing  the  gunboat  firing  into  the 
blockade  runner,  and  seeing  the  former’s  rockets  and 
signal  lights,  they  thought  that  innumerable  blockade  run¬ 
ners  were  forcing  a  passage  into  the  harbor,  hence  the 
indiscriminate  discharge  of  artillery,  which  was  attended 
with  unfortunate  results  to  them. 
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As  any  further  attempt  to  reach  Charleston  seemed 
hopeless,  Captain  Maffitt  then  determined  to  make  an 
effort  to  enter  the  port  of  Galveston,  Texas.  The  Galves¬ 
ton  Daily  News,  of  May  6th,  1901,  described  the  arrival 
of  the  “Owl”  as  follows: 

“One  fine  morning  in  the  spring  of  1865,  Capt.  John 
Newland  Maffitt,  who  was  formerly  commander  of  the 
famous  Confederate  steamer  ‘Florida,’  but  at  that  time 
in  charge  of  the  fast  steamer  ‘Owl,’  ran  successfully 
through  the  blockading  fleet  of  sixteen  vessels,  but 
grounded  on  Bird  Island  shoals,  just  at  the  entrance  to 
Galveston  harbor,  at  a  most  exposed  point  within  range 
of  the  enemy’s  guns,  who  were  raining  shot  and  shell 
around  the  stranded  vessel.  In  the  harbor,  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Capt.  James  ff.  McGarvey,  C.  S.  N.,  was  the 
Confederate  fleet,  composed  of  the  gunboats  ‘Diana’  and 
‘Bayou  City’  and  the  transports  ‘Lucy  Gwin,’  ‘Colonel 
Steel,’  ‘Island  City’  and  ‘Lone  Star.’  With  a  volunteer 
crew.  Captain  McGarvey  went  with  the  ‘Diana’  to  the 
rescue,  arriving  quickly  on  the  scene,  to  find  the  gallant 
captain  and  his  crew  working  faithfully  to  float  the  vessel, 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  the  crew  of  the  ‘Diana,’ 
was  soon  done,  and  in  the  face  of  great  danger  Captain 
Maffitt  remained  at  his  exposed  post  on  the  bridge  of  the 
steamer,  calmly  directing  his  men  and  displaying  the 
greatest  coolness  and  bravery.” 

Captain  Maffitt’s  sister,  Mrs.  Henrietta  Lamar  of  Gal¬ 
veston,  wrote  to  a  friend  in  regard  to  this  visit  of  her 
brother,  “That  all  the  city  had  gone  up  to  the  house-tops 
in  their  anxiety  to  know  the  fate  of  the  ‘Owl,’  and,  if 
possible,  to  signal  him,  and  great  was  their  rejoicing  at 
his  successful  exit.” 

Capt.  J.  Pembroke  Jones,  C.  S.  H.,  the  shipmate  and 
life-long  friend  of  Captain  Maffitt,  in  a  letter  to  the 
latter’s  widow,  dated  Pasadena,  California,  November  20, 
1905,  describes  as  follows  the  last  days  of  the  Lost  Cause : 

“Do  you  know  that  the  last  order  I  received  in  the 
Confederacy  was  early  in  1865,  to  make  the  best  of  my 
way  out  of  the  Confederate  States,  taking  with  me  a 
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James  Kiver  pilot  and  a  York  River  pilot  and  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  specie  cheques,  with  orders  to  report  to 
MaflStt,  if  I  could  find  him,  and  requiring  him  and  me 
to  purchase  steamers  and  load  them  with  the  supplies 
most  needed  by  General  Lee’s  army  and  bring  them  in  as 
speedily  as  possible — running  the  blockade  couie  que  coute, 
one  to  take  James  River  and  the  other  York  River. 

‘‘As  all  our  ports  were  closed  I  started,  with  the  two 
pilots,  for  Texas;  but  when  I  reached  the  Mississippi 
River  I  heard  of  the  surrender  of  General  Lee,  and  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  I  then  ordered  the  two  pilots  to 
return  to  their  homes. 

“I  crossed  the  Mississippi,  went  up  Red  River  to  Shreve¬ 
port,  went  to  Galveston,  where  I  reported  to  General  Ma- 
gruder,  and  finding  the  war  would  not  be  continued  in 
Texas,  I  went  to  Brownsville  and  crossed  the  Rio  Grande 
to  Matamoras;  from  there  I  took  steamer  to  Havana, 
where  I  found  Maflfitt  and  surprised  him  with  the  account 
of  my  mission.  Maffitt  and  myself  went  together  from 
Havana  to  Halifax  in  the  ‘Owl,’  where  I  parted  with  him. 
He  (Maffitt)  was  the  warmest-hearted  and  most  generous 
friend  and  the  most  genial  companion  I  ever  knew.  .  .  . 
He  was  a  born  sailor  and  a  splendid  officer,  and  I  have 
never  known  one  more  beloved.” 

Secretary  Mallory’s  final  instructions  to  Capt.  Maffitt 
are  worth  quoting,  showing  as  they  do,  that  as  late  as 
February,  1865,  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  Confederacy 
was  hardly  expected. 

“Confederate  States  of  America, 
“Havy  Department, 
“Richmond,  Feb.  24,  1865. 
“Commander  John  iN".  Maffitt,  C.  S.  H. 

“Nassau,  N.  P. 

“Sir:  The  loss  of  Savannah  and  Charleston  renders 
instructions  as  to  the  employment  of  the  ‘Chameleon’  and 
‘Owl’  expedient. 

“The  importation  of  supplies  being  now  limited  to  the 
shallow  inlets  and  rivers  of  our  coasts  requires  vessels 
whose  draft  of  water  does  not  exceed  six  feet.  You  will 
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at  once  take  into  consideration  the  chances  of  running 
the  two  vessels  referred  to  into  Georgetown  and  out  again 
to  the  islands,  and  will,  if  you  deem  it  practicable,  do  so. 
Should  you,  on  the  contrary,  deem  it  impracticable  .  .  . 
to  run  them,  into  and  out  of,  any  other  port  this  side  of 
the  Mississippi,  you  will  turn  the  ‘Owl’  over  to  Mr.  J.  B. 
Lafitte,  at  J^assau,  the  agent  of  Frazier,  Trenholm  and 
Co.,  as  their  property,  apd  request  him  to  abide  their 
instructions;  and  you  will  sell  the  ‘Chameleon,’  if  you 
can  do  so. 

“The  cost  of  this  vessel  in  England  (originally  the 
‘Atlanta’)  was  about  £17,000.  We  gave  £25,000  for  her. 
There  must  he  a  large  number  of  similar  vessels  at  Nassau 
and  Bermuda  for  sale  and  the  prospect  of  selling  her  is 
not  deemed  favorable;  and  hence  the  price  is  placed  at 
£15,000.  If  you  sell  her,  place  the  proceeds  in  the  hands 
of  Frazier,  Trenholm  and  Co.,  Liverpool,  to  the  credit 
Commander  J.  D.  Bulloch,  reduce  the  expenses  to  the 
lowest  practicable  figure,  and  await  his  orders.  You  will 
inform  him  of  your  inability  to  sell  the  vessel,  and  of 
the  Department’s  desire  to  turn  her  over  to  him  for  sale 
or  other  disposition.  .  .  . 

“I  am  informed  that  there  are  some  well  built  and  fast 
steamers  drawing  under  six  feet  when  fully  laden,  at  the 
islands,  which  may  he  purchased.  In  view  of  the  urgent 
importance  of  getting  our  supplies,  and  particularly  small 
arms,  you  are  authorized  to  purchase  such  a  vessel  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  ‘Chameleon,’  if  you  can  make 
arrangements,  and  run  her  into  St.  Marks,  or  any  other 
port  accessible  to  us  in  Florida,  or  anywhere  this  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  with  our  naval  supplies  of  clothing  and 
shoes,  and  small  arms  for  the  army.  If  such  a  vessel 
cannot  be  purchased,  you  will  ascertain  from  Commander 
Bulloch  whether  he  cannot  send  such  a  vessel  in  lieu  of 
the  ‘Chameleon.’  If  possible  the  draft  ought  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  five  and  a  half  feet.  With  this  draft  you  can  enter 
Apalachicola  Bay  and  pass  the  ‘Bulk  Head,’  a  mound  built 
near  the  city,  and  go  up  the  river  to  Columbus,  Georgia. 

“Upon  Mr.  McRae’s  list  of  vessels  under  contract  abroad 
for  us,  are  found  the  ‘Lark’  and  the  ‘Wren,’  built  to  draw 
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five  feet  only.  Should  either  of  these  vessels,  or  any  other 
vessels  of  like  draft  be  accessible  to  us  at  the  islands, 
you  will  make  such  efforts  to  bring  them  in  with  small 
arms  and  our  supplies  as  you  may  find  practicable.  These 
vessels  have  not  been  turned  over  to  this  Department,  but 
they  have  been  built  for  the  service  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  you  will,  as  a  naval  officer,  render  all  the  service  in 
your  power  in  getting  them  in.  You  are  familiar  with 
the  Gulf  Coast  of  Florida,  and  you  will  recognize,  by  a 
glance  at  the  charts,  several  places  between  Apalachicola 
and  Tampa  Bay  at  which  they  might  enter. 

“We  are  without  advices  from  you  or  other  agents 
abroad  since  you  last  left  the  country ;  but  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  two  small  twin  screw  steamers,  drawing  not 
over  seven  and  a  half  feet,  the  ‘Ajax’  and  the  ‘Hercules,’ 
are  at  the  islands  for  us.  As  senior  officer  there,  and  with 
all  confidence  in  your  judgment  and  ability,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  must  rely  upon  you  to  do  the  best  you  can  for  the 
interests  of  the  counti*y  with  these  vessels  as  with  its  in¬ 
terests  generally.  .  .  . 

“As  you  may  entertain  .  .  .  the  expediency  of  running 
your  vessel  to  Galveston,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  this  is 
not  deemed  necessary,  such  arrangements,  as  I  am  in¬ 
formed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  being  already 
made  for  the  trans-Mississippi  department  as  will  secure 
such  foreign  supplies  as  may  be  required  there. 

“Throughout  your  actions  under  these  orders,  you  are 
requested  to  confer  and  consult  with  Lieutenant  Com¬ 
manding  Wilkinson. 

“I  am,  respectfully,  your  ob’t  serv’t, 

“S.  R.  Mallory, 

“Secretary  of  the  Navy.” 

Among  Captain  Maffitt’s  papers  was  found  the  follow¬ 
ing  memorandum :  “The  last  order  issued  by  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment,  when  all  hope  for  the  cause  had  departed,  was 
for  me  to  deliver  the  ‘Owl’  to  Frazier,  Trenholm  and  Co., 
in  Liverpool,  which  I  accordingly  did.” 

After  the  war.  Captain  Maffitt  commanded  the  British 
steamer  “Widgeon,”  trading  between  Liverpool  and  South 
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America  for  several  years.  He  afterwards  retired  to  his 
farm,  the  “Moorings,”  near  Wilmington,  North  Carolina, 
where  he  died  in  1886.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  this  country 
that  Maffitt’s  property,  amounting  to  over  $75,000,  and 
situated  in  the  Northern  states,  was  seized  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war  and  although  he  made  efforts  to  recover 
it,  it  never  was  returned  to  him. 

After  the  World  War  the  aliens  arrayed  against  us 
easily  and  quickly  recovered  their  belongings,  yet  here  was 
an  American  citizen  whose  offence  was  far  less  great,  he 
only  having  obeyed  the  call  to  duty  as  he  understood  it, 
yet  he  was  never  able  to  recover  a  fortune  which  would 
have  helped  make  his  old  age  comfortable! 

The  names  of  some  of  the  noted  blockade  runners  and 
their  pilots,  so  well  known  in  Wilmington  during  the 
Civil  War  were:  “Comubia,”  afterwards  called  the  “Lady 
Davis,”  C.  C.  Morse ;  “Giraffe,”  afterwards  known  as  the 
“K.  E.  Lee,”  Archibald  Guthrie;  “Fanny,”  Henry  How¬ 
ard;  “Hansa,”  J.  N.  Burruss;  “City  of  Petersbui^,” 
Joseph  Bensel;  “Old  Dominion,”  Richard  Dosher; 
“Alice,”  Joseph  Springs;  “Margaret  and  Jessie,”  Charles 
W.  Craig;  “Hebe,”  G.  W.  Burruss;  “Advance,”  C.  C. 
Morse;  “Pet,”  T.  W.  Craig;  “Atalanta,”  Thomas  M. 
Thompson ;  “Eugenia,”  T.  W.  Newton ;  “Ella  and  Annie,” 
J.  M.  Adkins;  “Banshee,”  Thomas  Burruss;  “Venus,”  R. 
Sellers;  “Don,”  W.  St.  George;  “Lynx,”  J.  W.  Craig; 
“Let  Her  Be,”  J.  T.  Burruss;  “Little  Hattie,”  R.  S. 
Grissom;  “Lillian,”  Thomas  Grissom;  “North  Heath,” 
Julius  Dosher;  “I^t  Her  Rip,”  E.  T.  Burrus;  “Beaure¬ 
gard,”  J.  W.  Potter;  “Owl,”  T.  B.  Garrason;  “Agnes 
Fry,”  Thomas  Dyer;  “Kate,”  C.  C.  Morse. 

Many  other  blockade  running  steamers  might  be  named, 
among  them  the  “Britannic,”  “Emma,”  “Dee,”  “Anton¬ 
ies,”  “Victory,”  “Granite  City,”  “Stonewall  Jackson,” 
“Florie,”  “Havelock,”  “Hero,”  “Eagle,”  Duoro,”  “This¬ 
tle,”  “Scotia,”  “Gertrude,”  “Charleston,”  “Dolphin,”  and 
“Dream.”* 


*The  names  of  these  and  other  blockade  runners  are  obtained 
from  “The  Chronicles  of  Cape  Fear  River,”  and  “Derelicts,”  both 
books  by  James  Sprunt,  LL.D. 
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In  the  second  stage  of  blockade  running,  when  steam 
was  at  a  premium,  a  number  of  walking-beam  boats  of 
excellent  speed,  which  before  the  war  had  plied  regularly 
between  Southern  ports  and  that  had  been  laid  up  after 
the  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln,  were  bought  by 
Southern  business  men  who  became  prominent  in  blodmde 
miming,  and,  after  the  removal  of  passenger  cabins  and 
top  hamper,  were  placed  in  this  dangerous  traffic.  Of 
these  may  ^  mentioned  the  steamer  “Kate,”  previously 
known  as  the  “Carolina,”  upon  the  line  between  Charles¬ 
ton  and  Palatka,  Florida ;  the  “Gordon,”  which  was  built 
to  run  between  Charleston  and  Savaimah ;  also  the  “Kina,” 
“Seabrook,”  “Clinch,”  and  “Cecile,”  which  had  plied  on 
the  same  line.  The  “Cecile,”  loaded  at  Kassau  with  a 
cargo  of  powder,  rifles  and  stores  for  Gen.  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston’s  army  at  Shiloh,  stmck  a  sunken  reef  off  the 
Florida  coast  and  went  to  the  bottom  in  ten  minutes. 
The  officers  and  crew  escaped  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth. 

Two  steamers  which  formerly  ran  between  Kew  Orleans 
and  Galveston  became  prominent  Wilmington  blockade 
runners;  the  “Atlantic,”  renamed  the  “Elizabeth,”  and 
the  “Austin,”  which  became  the  famous  Confederate 
steamer  “Ella  and  Annie.”  In  the  early  morning  of 
November  9th,  1863,  the  “Ella  and  Annie,”  commanded 
by  Captain  F.  K.  Bonneau  of  Charleston,  was  intercepted 
off  New  Inlet,  near  Masonboro,  by  the  United  States 
steamer,  “Kiphon,”  which  attempted  to  press  her  ashore. 
Several  other  cmisers  preventing  the  escape  of  the  “Ella 
and  Annie,”  Captain  ^nneau  at  once  resolved  upon  the 
desperate  expedient  of  running  the  “Kiphon”  down.  He 
accordingly  put  his  ship  at  reckless  speed  straight  at  the 
war  vessel  and  stmck  her  with  great  force,  carrying  away 
the  bowsprit  and  stem  and  wounding  three  of  the  men. 

The  “Kiphon,”  by  able  management,  avoided  the  full 
effect  of  the  blow,  and  fired  all  her  starboard  guns  into 
the  “Ella  and  Annie,”  wounding  four  of  her  men.  As 
soon  as  the  vessels  came  together,  the  “Kiphon”  carried 
the  “Ella  and  Annie”  by  boarding,  and  made  her  a  prize. 
She  afterwards  became  the  United  States  fiagship  “Mai- 
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The  “Governor  Dudley,”  of  the  Wilmington  and 
Charleston  route,  which,  prior  to  the  war,  had  been  put 
on  the  summer  run  between  Charleston  and  Havana,  made 
one  or  two  successful  voyages  through  the  blockade  to 
Ifassau.  A  N’assau  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  15th,  1862,  wrote; 

“On  Tuesday  last,  the  11th  of  February,  the  old  steamer 
‘Governor  Dudley^  arrived  from  Charleston  with  400  hales 
of  cotton.  The  captain  fearing  the  cotton  would  go  North 
if  sold  here,  refused  to  take  any  price  for  it.  After  ob¬ 
taining  a  British  register  and  changing  his  vessel’s  name 
to  the  ‘Nellie,’  he  left  for  Havana  with  a  Nassau  pilot 
on  board  to  carry  him  across  the  Bahama  Banks.  He 
intends  taking  a  return  cargo  to  Charleston,  and  expects 
to  be  hack  here  in  about  a  month  with  more  cotton.  The 
‘Nellie’  is  an  old  boat,  nearly  used  up  both  in  hull  and 
machinery.  Her  speed  is  not  over  8  or  10  knots,  with 
a  full  head  of  steam.” 

The  other  boats  formerly  comprising  the  Wilmington 
and  Charleston  line  were  probably  too  old  for  blockade 
running  service.  The  “Wilmington”  was  sold  to  run  on 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  “Gladiator”  went  to  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  and  the  “Vanderbilt,”*  having  been  sold  to  New 
Orleans,  foundered  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  while  running 
the  blockade. 

*In  order  to  clear  up  confusion  that  has  always  existed  re¬ 
garding  the  various  steamers  called  “Vanderbilt” — all,  by  the 
way,  owned  by  the  famous  “Commodore*  Vanderbilt  while  he 
was  “Vander-building”  the  family  fortune — it  may  be  well  to 
state  that  they  were  as  follows:  “Vanderbilt”  I  (referred  to 
above),  built  in  1838  for  service  on  Long  Island  Sound;  the 
“C.  Vanderbilt,”  constructed  in  1847  for  the  same  run,  and, 
finally,  the  famous  ocean  steamer  “Vanderbilt”  of  1855.  The 
latter  plied  in  transatlantic  service  between  New  York-South- 
hampton-Havre,  and  in  1860  broke  the  record  going  west  by 
steaming  from  Southampton  to  New  York  in  9  days  12  hours. 
During  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Vanderbilt  presented  this  steamship 
to  the  U.  S.  Government,  and  she  was  converted  into  a  man-of- 
war.  It  was  hoped  she  would  catch  the  “Alabama.”  Eventually 
the  “Vanderbilt”  became  the  full-rigged  sailing  ship  “Three 
Brothers.” 
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Another  old  timer,  the  “Xorth  Carolina,”  plying  be¬ 
tween  Xew  York  and  Wilmington  before  the  war,  ren¬ 
dered  an  important  service  to  the  Confederate  Govern¬ 
ment  by  carrying  through  the  blockade,  as  a  passenger, 
the  distinguished  Commander  James  D.  Bulloch  (an 
uncle  of  President  Roosevelt),  naval  representative  of  the 
Confederacy  in  Europe  during  the  war.  On  February 
5th,  1862,  this  steamer  completed  the  loading  of  a  cargo 
of  cotton,  rosin,  and  tobacco,  at  Wilmington,  under  her 
new  name,  “Annie  Childs,”  and  proceeded  through  the 
blockade,  arriving  at  Liverpool,  via  Fayal,  Madeira  and 
Queenstown,  Ireland,  early  in  March.  Her  supply  of 
coal  was  quite  exhausted  when  she  sighted  Queenstown, 
and  she  barely  reached  that  port  of  call  by  burning  part 
of  her  rosin  cargo  with  spare  spars  cut  in  short  len^hs. 
Captain  Bulloch  said  she  was  badly  found  for  such  a 
long  voyage,  but  weathered  a  heavy  northwest  gale,  and 
proved  herself  to  be  a  fine  sea  boat.  Later  on,  this 
steamer  returned  to  other  successful  ventures  in  blockade 
running,  under  the  name  of  “Victory.” 

The  fieet  of  runners  was  augmented  by  old-fashioned 
steamers,  partly  from  Horthem  ports,  bought  by  foreign¬ 
ers  and  sent  via  neutral  ports,  where  they  went  through 
the  process  of  “white-washing,”  a  change  of  name,  owner¬ 
ship,  registry,  and  fiag.  A  much  greater  number,  how¬ 
ever,  came  from  abroad;  a  few  of  these  formerly  having 
been  fast  mail  boats,  but  the  majority  freighters  on  short 
routes  in  Europe,  bought  at  big  prices  for  eager  specu¬ 
lators,  who  were  tempted  by  the  enormous  profits  of  block¬ 
ade  running. 

Among  these  latter  steamers  one  deserves  special  men¬ 
tion  for  longevity  and  a  varied  career.  This  was  the 
“Waverly,”  an  iron  paddle  steamer  built  in  1864  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  England,  by  Charles  Mitchell,  especially 
for  blockade  running;  she  measured  560  tons  gross,  220 
feet  long,  26  feet  beam,  and  13%  feet  depth  of  hold. 
Having  escaped  capture  during  her  war-time  career,  the 
“Waverly,”  in  1867,  had  her  name  changed  to  “St.  Mag¬ 
nus,”  and  plied  for  years  between  the  north  of  Scotland 
and  the  islands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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Phillip  Lewis  of  Portsmouth  upon  Pascataqua,  yeo¬ 
man,  for  £36,  conveys  to  Isaac  Cole  of  Hampton,  about 
seven  acres  salt  marsh  in  Hampton,  being  formerly  marsh 
of  Jno.  Cass,  and  by  him  sold  to  Christopher  Palmer, 
who  sold  it  to  said  Lewis,  said  marsh  being  bounded  by 
Hampton  River,  marshes  of  Godfrey  dearebome,  Nath“ 
Batchelder,  ffrancis  Drake  and  John  Godfrey.  January 
28,  1667.  Wit:  Mehitable  Dalton,  Hannah  Dalton.  Ack. 
by  Phillip  Lewis,  Jan.  12,  1667,  before  Sam**  Dalton, 
commissioner. 

Phillip  Grele  of  Salisbury,  planter,  for  £20,  conveys 
to  Joseph  True  of  same  town,  house  carpenter,  about 
three  acres,  one  himdred  and  fifty  rods  as  by  Salisbury 
town  records;  being  my  sweepage  lott  of  saltmarsh  given 
to  me  by  my  father  in  law,  John  Hsly,  barber,  being  the 
sixtieth  lott  in  number,  at  a  place  commonly  called  ye 
beach,  lying  between  marsh  of  William  Biiswell  and 
Hampton  river,  butting  upon  a  great  creeke.  Oct.  20, 
1674.  Wit:  Henry  True,  Sam**  Helloes.  Ack.  by  Phillip 
Grele,  13,  9,  1679,  before  Sam**  Dalton,  commissioner. 

Onesiphorus  Page  of  Salisbury,  weaver,  for  £8,  con¬ 
veyed  to  Cornelious  Conner  of  same  town,  planter,  seven 
acres  of  upland  in  Salisbury,  being  part  of  land  I  lately 
purchased  of  Richard  Goodale  of  Salisbury,  bounded  by 
land  of  said  Conner  and  Jno.  Clough,  jun.  Oct.  10, 
1678.  Wit:  Nath**  Winsley,  Nath**  Browne.  Ack.  by 
Onesiphorus  Page,  Oct.  10,  1678,  and  by  Mary,  his 
wife,  Nov.  13,  1679,  before  Nath**  Saltonstall,  commis¬ 
sioner. 

Willi:  Allin  of  Salisbury,  house  carpenter,  for  natural 
love  and  affection,  conveys  to  my  beloved  daughter,  Abi¬ 
gail  Wheeler,  wife  of  Henry  Wheeler,  of  same  town, 
mariner,  about  fower  acres  planting  land  in  Salisbury, 
one  acre  of  which  being  part  of  my  father,  Richard  Good- 
ales  planting  lot,  lying  between  land  of  Robert  ffitts  and 
a  plantmg  lot  of  sd  Allin  butting  upon  a  highway  lead- 
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ing  to  ye  rnill  and  sd  Goodales  lott.  The  other  three 
acres  being  part  of  my  own  planting  lott  between  that  of 
John  Clough  and  sd  Qoodale,  butting  upon  the  Highway 
and  the  fFerrie  swamp,  so  called.  Nov.  14,  1679.  Wit: 
— Ack.  by  William  [his  mark]  Allin,  sen.,  Nor. 
14,  1679,  before  Nath”  Saltonstall,  assistant. 

William  Ilsley,  jun.  of  Nubery,  weaver,  conveys  to 
Phillip  Greele  of  Salisbury,  planter,  two  fower  acre  lots 
of  upland  and  two  fower  acre  lots  of  meadow  with  six 
cow  comonages,  which  sd  William  Ilsley  had  of  his  uncle, 
John  Ilsley  of  Salisbury.  Dec.  4,  1679.  Wit:  Ephraim 
Winsley,  Mary  [her  M  mark]  Winsly.  Ack.  by  William 
Ilsley,  5:10:1679,  before  John  Gillman,  commissioner. 

James  Davis,  pit.,  agt.  Jn"  Wells  in  an  action  that 
Jotham  Hendrick,  as  tenant  of  sd  Wells  keeps  possession 
of  a  five  acre  piece  of  land  in  great  playne,  sold  to  said 
Davis  upon  condition  in  deed  dated,  Apr.  2,  1678,  and 
condition  not  fulfilled,  and  said  plaintiff  being  forced 
to  sue  for  pK)ssession,  the  Jury  finds  for  plaintiff  the  land 
sued  for  and  32  shillings,  costs.  Execution  is  therefoe 
levied  against  estate  of  sd  Wells  for  land  and  costs  to 
satisfy  judgement  granted  him  in  Salisbury  Court,  Apr. 
8,  1679.  Dated  Nov.  15,  1679,  Thos.  Bradbury,  rec. 
and  served  by  Henry  Dow,  marshall.  Return  made  by 
said  Dow,  Dec.  5,  1679,  putting  land  in  possession  of 
James  Davis,  sd  land  being  in  Haverhill,  between  land 
of  Edward  Clarke  and  James  Davis,  sometime  of  James 
Davis,  sen.,  now  in  possession  of  Jotham  Hendrick,  but¬ 
ting  upon  ye  Mayne  River,  as  there  is  found  no  estate 
of  John  Wells,  this  execution  is  unsatisfied  in  respect  of 
all  charge.  Nov.  18,  1679. 

John  Gill  of  Salisbury,  planter,  for  natural  love  and 
affection  conveys  to  his  beloved  son,  Sam”  Gill,  all  my 
ten  acre  lot  of  upland,  commonly  known  as  my  ovmi  lott, 
compassed  with  comon  land,  and  bounded  by  several 
marked  red  and  white  oake  trees.  Also  conveys  thirty 
acres  upland  bounded  by  ye  highway,  ye  oven  lott,  land 
of  John  Clough,  Mr.  ffraneis  Dove,  and  land  of  Henry 
Monday,  now  in  possession  of  Caleb  Moudy  in  behalf  of 
his  son,  Daniell  Moudy.  Said  J ohn  Gill  also  conveys  hii 
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sweepage  lot  of  marsh  in  ye  cow  comon  which  he  formerly 
bought  of  William  Barnes  originally  belonging  to  ye 
comon  right  of  Robert  ffitts  of  Salisbury,  compassed  with 
Marsh  of  Steven  fflanders  and  ye  little  river  which  runs 
into  Hampton  River.  And  also  conveys  Robert  Downers 
sweepage  lot  which  I  bought  of  him  in  sd  cow  comon 
division,  bounded  with  lott  of  Jno.  Stevens,  sen.,  and  land 
of  Samuell  Gatchell  and  Joseph  ffrench.  Also  two  cow 
comonages  with  all  after  divisions  proportionahly  to  ye 
sd.  cow  comons,  be  it  upland  or  meadow,  always  reserving 
one  halfe  of  sd  Downers  Sweepage  lott  to  the  use  of 

myself  and  wife  during  our  natural  lives. - 1677. 

Wit.  Tho:  Bradbury,  William  Buswell.  Ack.  by  John 
fhis  H  mark]  Gill,  sen.,  April  10,  1679,  before  Hath” 
Saltonstall,  assistant.  Memo.  It  is  concluded  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  one  halfe  of  ye  above  named  Robert  Downer’s 
sweepage  lot  my  son  Samuel  is  to  pay  10  li  to  myself  or 
whomever  I  shall  appoint  to  have  it  after  mine  and  my 
wife’s  dece^ase. 

Isaac  Firkins  of  Hampton,  yeoman,  for  a  peece  of 
land  made  sure  to  me  from  Benjamin  Brown  of  Hampton, 
agrees  with  sd  Benjamin  Brown  and  his  brother,  John 
Brown,  jun.,  both  sons  of  John  Brown,  sen.,  of  Hampton, 
for  the  right  and  privilege  of  a  highway  to  be  about  two 
rod  in  breadth,  beginning  at  ye  Contry  Rode  and  so  from 
that  highway  by  Salisbury  line,  in  part,  and  so  to  go  along 
near  the  farm  said  to  be  Caleb  Perkins  and  to  sd  Browns 
farm,  according  as  Edward  Goue  and  J oseph  Dow  layd  it 
out,  the  sd  Browns  shutting  any  gates  or  putting  up  any 
bars  that  ye  sd  Isaac  Firkins  shall  use  on  that  way. 
March  20,  1678-9.  Wit:  Hath.  Weare,  Edward  Goue. 
Ack.  by  Isaac  Firkins,  March  20,  1678-9,  before  Sam” 
Dalton,  commissioner. 

John  Hsley  of  Salisbury,  barber,  for  £7,  conveys  to 
Henry  True  of  Salisbury,  house  carpenter,  about  three 
acres  of  marsh  in  Salisbury,  commonly  called  ye  bareberry 
Meadows,  being  originally  ye  lott  of  Jno.  Gill  of  ye  second 
hij^rlede  piggledee  division  laid  out  by  ye  towne,  the 
sixth  lott  in  number,  bounded  with  lots  of  Henry  Bias- 
dale  and  William  Buswel,  and  upon  great  Creeke  and 
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marsh  of  Jno.  Coles.  Sept.  30,  1673.  Wit:  John  Brad¬ 
bury,  Benjamin  Collins.  Ack.  by  John  Ilsley,  13:9:1679, 
before  Sam”  Dalton,  commissioner. 

Jno.  Eyer,  late  of  Haverhill,  now  of  Ipswich,  for  £170, 
conveys  to  Jno.  Emerie  Jr.  of  Huberie,  land,  both  upland 
and  meadow  in  Haverhill,  viz.,  about  two  hundred  and 
fower  acres  of  third  division  of  upland  beyond  Spickett 
Eiver,  bounded  by  land  of  George  Brown,  by  great  river, 
by  a  point  in  a  swamp  between  Georg  Browns  land  and 
that  of  said  Eyer,  and  by  land  of  Steven  Kent.  Also 
two  acres  of  meadow  in  the  second  division  which  was 
bought  of  Richard  Littlehale  and  one  acre  of  ye  third 
division  of  meadow  of  sd.  Eyer.  Also  fifty  acres  of  up¬ 
land  being  part  of  my  fourth  division  to  Spickett  River, 
only  allowing  Georg  Broun  a  highway  into  ye  common  by 
Spicket  River.  Also  about  three  acres  of  meadow  laid 
out  in  Mistake  meadow  near  Georg  Browns,  with  all  wood 
and  timber.  Feb.  22,  1677.  Wit:  Tho:  Woodbridg,  Jno. 
Webster,  sen.  Ack.  by  John  Eyer,  at  Ipswich  Court, 
March  26,  1678,  attest  Robert  Lord,  cleric.  Mary  Eyers 
surrendered  her  dower  rights.  Sept.  27,  1678,  before 
Daniel  Denison. 

Jno.  Hoyt,  sen.  of  Amsbery  and  Thomas  Hoyt  of  Salis¬ 
bury  convey  to  Thomas  Barnard  of  Amsbury  a  forty  acre 
lot  in  Amsbury  bounded  by  a  town  highway,  another  forty 
acre  lot  of  sd  Barnards  and  part  of  ye  towne  meadow. 
Sept.  10,  1679.  Wit:  Tho.  Wells,  John  Barnard.  Ack. 
by  Tho.  Hoyt  and  John  [his  H  mark]  Hoyt,  sen.,  Dec. 
13,  1679,  before  John  Woodbridg,  commissioner. 

Phillip  Eastman  of  Haverhill,  planter,  and  Mary,  his 
wife  convey  to  Thomas  Barnard  of  Amsbury,  planter,  two 
tenn  acre  lots  in  Amsbury  formerly  belonging  to  Thomas 
Barnard,  sen.,  in  a  place  commonly  called  ye  Lions  mouth. 
One  lot  bounded  with  land  of  Widow  Quenbies,  a  hi^- 
way,  and  land  formerly  of  Richard  Currier.  The  other 
lot  bounded  with  land  of  Walter  Tayler  and  land  fo^ 
merly  of  Willi.  Sargent,  sen.  May  19,  1679.  Wit:  Timo- 
thie  Woodbridg,  Mary  Woodbridg.  Ack.  by  Phillip  Eas- 
man  and  Mary  [her  Y  mark]  Easman,  May  19,  1679, 
before  John  Woodbridg,  commissioner. 
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Richard  Currier  of  Amsbury,  planter,  conveys  to 
Thomas  Barnard  of  Amsbury,  planter,  an  eight  acre  lot 
of  upland  in  Amsbury,  in  a  place  commonly  called  ye 
Lions  Mouth,  bounded  with  land  formerly  of  Mr.  Tayler 
and  land  of  bTatban  Gold.  April  8,  1679.  Wit:  Tho. 
Currier,  Phillip  Rowell.  Ack.  by  Richard  Currier,  April 
8,  1679,  before  ITath.  Saltonstall,  assistant. 

William  Sargent  of  Amesbury  conveys  to  Thomas  Bar¬ 
nard  of  same  place,  about  twenty  fewer  acres  upland,  in 
Amsbury,  which  lot  was  formerly  granted  to  Robert  Jones, 
bounded  with  lot  of  Tho.  Barnard,  sen.,  deceased,  and  lot 
of  William  Bams.  Together  with  about  three  acres  fresh 
meadow  at  ye  pond  meadows,  bounded  with  meadow  of 
Thomas  Barnard,  formerly  of  Joseph  Peaslie,  deceased, 
and  by  Henry  Teuxberys  meadow.  Hov.  17,  1678.  Wit: 
Thomas  Wells,  Orlando  This  O  mark]  Bagley.  Ack.  by 
grantor,  Dec.  18,  1678,  before  Hath.  Saltonstall,  assistant. 

Execution  against  Edward  Colcord  as  administrator  to 
his  son  Edward  to  satisfy  judgement  of  5  li.,  in  marchant- 
able  pay  to  satisfy  judgement  granted  Jno.  Redman,  sen., 
as  attorney  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Seaborn  Cotton,  at  Salisbury 
Court,  Oct.  14,  1679,  signed  by  Thos.  Bradbury,  rec.,  and 
served  by  Marshall  Henry  Dowe  or  his  deputy,  dated, 
Hov.  15,  1679.  Return  was  made  by  Henry  Dowe  by 
attachment  of  the  frame  of  a  house  formerly  belonging  to 
Edward  Calcord,  late  dec.,  and  tendered  by  Eidward  Cal- 
cord,  Thos.  Marston  and  Thos.  Louet  appraising  said 
frame  and  land  upon  which  it  stood  for  enough  to  satisfy 
this  execution  and  costs.  Said  land  being  in  Hampton 
towards  Exeter,  joining  Capt.  Hussies  or  Mr.  Hussies 
land  and  also  that  of  Capt.  Jno.  Gillmans,  formerly  be¬ 
longing  to  Edward  Calcord,  dec.  Jno.  Redman  sen.,  at¬ 
torney  for  Mr.  Seaborn  Cotton,  was  given  possession  of 
sd.  land,  Dec.  22,  1679. 

Execution  against  estate  of  Edward  Calcord,  as  admin¬ 
istrator  to  his  son  Edward  to  satisfy  judgement  of  4  li.  Ss, 
with  2s.  for  costs,  granted  Capt.  Jno.  Gillman  at  Salis¬ 
bury  Court,  Oct.  14,  1679,  signed  by  Thos.  Bradbury, 
rec.,  dated  Hov.  15,  1679,  and  served  by  the  marshall  of 
Norfolk  or  his  deputy.  Return  was  made  by  Henry  Dow, 
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marshall,  by  attachment  of  2  acres,  45  rods  of  land  he- 
longinp;  to  Edward  Colcord,  sometime  of  his  son,  Edward, 
dec.,  said  land  being  in  Hampton,  next  Exiter,  bounded 
by  land  of  Mr.  Seaborn  Cotton  and  Capt.  Hussey  and  ap¬ 
praised  by  Thos.  Marston  and  Jno.  Redman,  sr.,  to  fully 
satisfy  this  execution,  giving  Capt.  Gillman  possession 
by  turff  and  twigg.  Dated,  Dec.  22,  1679. 

John  Allin  of  Salisbury,  mariner,  for  £25,  conveys 
to  Benjamin  Allin  of  same  town,  planter,  three  cowes 
comonages  in  Salisbury  with  all  after  divisions  of  upland 
or  meadow  that  shall  belong  to  sd  commonages.  Also 
about  two  acres  salt  marsh,  and  a  division  of  Marsh 
containing  about  one  acre  and  thirty  rods,  both  of  which 
divisions  of  marsh  being  in  Salisbury,  in  a  place  com¬ 
monly  called  Halls  ffarme.  The  above  said  commonages 
and  salt  marsh  formerly  belonged  to  Moses  Worcester, 
planter,  some  time  of  Salisbury,  now  of  Kitterie,  and  by 
sd  Worcester  lately  conveyed  to  said  Jno.  Allin.  March 
24,  1674-'5.  Wit:  Tho.  Bradbury,  Jabez  Bradbury.  Ack. 
by  John  Allin,  Mary,  his  wife,  consenting  thereto,  June  4, 
1676,  before  Robert  Pike,  associate. 

Elizabeth  Robinson  and  David  Robinson  of  Exeter,  ad¬ 
ministrators  on  estate  of  Jno.  Robinson  of  Exon,  deceased, 
conveys  to  John  Sinkler  of  same  place,  twenty  acres  up¬ 
land  in  Exiter,  agreeing  to  allow  sd  Sinckler  free  ingress, 
r^ress  and  egress  thereto,  through  any  part  of  sd  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  David  Robinsons  vacant  land,  and  also  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  highway  to  ye  comon  Roade  that  leads  from 
Exiter  to  Hampton.  Dec.  6,  1678.  Wit:  John  Gillman, 
Jonathan  Thing.  Ack.  by  Elizabeth  [her  Z  mark]  Rob¬ 
inson,  and  David  [his  D  R  mark]  Robinson,  Dec.  6,  1678, 
before  John  Gillman,  commissioner. 

John  Severans,  jun.,  of  Salisbury,  wheelwright,  for  £32, 
conveys  to  Benjamin  Easman  of  same  town,  tanner,  about 
seventeen  acres  upland  in  Salisbury,  also  my  dwelling 
house  standing  thereon,  with  all  wood,  trees,  tymber  and 
fencing  thereto  belonging,  bounded  by  land  of  Richard 
Wells,  now  in  possession  of  Benjamin  Collins,  by  land 
of  Thomas  Bradbury,  now  of  Robert  Pike,  by  the  high¬ 
way  leading  to  ye  mill  and  upon  comon  land.  Oct.  24, 
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1678.  Wit:  Tho.  Bradbury,  Mary  [her  MB  mark]  Brad¬ 
bury.  Ack.  by  Jno.  Severans,  jun.,  his  wife  Mary  con¬ 
senting  thereto,  June  17,  1679,  before  John  Woodbridg, 
commissioner. 

Phillip  Grele  of  Salisbury,  planter,  conveys  to  Richard 
Hubbard  of  same  town,  blacksmith,  six  cow  comonages  in 
Salisbury,  with  all  after  divisions  of  marsh  or  upland 
appertaining  thereto  not  yet  layd  out,  which  comonages 
were  given  by  Jno.  Ilsly  of  Salisbury,  barbar,  unto  Wil¬ 
liam  Ilsley,  ye  yonger,  of  Nubery,  weaver,  and  by  sd 
William  Ilsley  sold  to  sd  Grele. -  1679.  Wit:  Eph¬ 

raim  Winsley,  William  Hacket.  Ack.  by  Phillip  Grele, 
ffebruary  26,  1679,  before  Nath.  Saltonstall,  assistant. 

Moses  Worcester,  of  Salisbury,  for  £20,  one  half  in 
ready  money  and  remainder  in  cattle  at  money  price,  con¬ 
veys  to  Sam“  Ifrench  of  Salisbury,  about  ten  acres  of  up¬ 
land  in  Salisbury,  near  the  land  of  John  ffrench  and  little 
river  by  land  of  Joseph  ffletcher  and  comon  land.  April 
21,  1673.  Wit:  Tho.  Bradbury,  Mary  [her  MB  mark] 
Bradbury.  Ack.  by  grantor,  April  21,  1673,  before  Rob* 
Pike,  commissioner. 

Edward  Gone  of  Hampton  and  Hannah,  his  wife,  for 
£10,  conveys  to  Thomas  Cram  of  Hampton,  five  acres 
upland  in  Salisbury,  less  three  rods,  measured  in  presence 
of  Joseph  Dowe  and  Isaac  Green,  being  near  Hampton  in 
a  place  called  Halls  farm,  and  being  part  of  a  fifteen  acre 
lot,  the  first  lot  in  numl)er  as  by  Salisbury  records.  Sd 
land  bounded  with  Goues  own  land,  a  lot  ^led  Gobhams 
and  Joseph  Bowes  land.  Nov.  1,  1679.  Wit:  Joseph 
Dow,  John  Brown.  Ack.  by  Edward  Gone,  29:10:1679, 
before  Sam“  Dalton,  commissioner. 

Elizabeth  Wells  of  Salisbury,  widow,  for  £15,  to  be 
payd  to  her  whenever  she  shall  need  it  and  shall  require  it, 
conveys  to  Onesiphorus  Page  of  same  town,  weaver,  and 
to  Mary,  the  now  wife  of  sd  Page  and  to  such  one  of  her 
children  after  her  decease  as  she  shall  appoint,  about  six 
acres  salt  marsh  belonging  to  ye  cow  comon  division  in 
Salisbury,  between  ye  marsh  lots  of  Sam“  Getchell  and 
Jno.  Ilsley,  butting  upon  little  River  and  long  pine  point. 
May  15,  1673.  Wit:  Tho.  Bradbury,  Mary  [her  MB  mark] 
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Bradbury.  Capt.  Tho:  Bradbury  and  Mary,  his  wife,  at¬ 
tested  that  this  instrument  was  the  free  act  and  deed  of 
Elizabeth  Wells,  April  7,  1680,  before  Nath:  Saltonstall, 
assistant. 

Joseph  Williams  of  Haverhill,  for  £35,  conveys  to  Jno. 
Page,  sen.  a  parcell  of  meadow  in  Haverhill  at  a  place 
called  Duck  meadow,  which  was  formerly  my  fathers, 
John  Williams,  bounded  by  land  of  Daniell  Hendricks 
and  by  a  swamp.  Oct.  24,  1673.  Wit:  John  Wells,  Rob¬ 
ert  Clement.  Ack.  by  Joseph  [his  2  mark]  Williams, 
Oct.  24,  1673,  before  Nath.  Saltonstall,  commissioner. 

John  Page,  sen.  and  Cornelious  Page,  both  of  Haverhill, 
on  ye  north  side  Merrimack  River,  for  £11,  conveys  to 
Onesiphoros  Mash,  sen.  of  same  place,  about  five  acres 
of  meadow  in  sd.  town  at  a  place  called  Duck  meadow, 
bounded  by  land  of  Daniel  Hendricks  and  by  meadow 
still  in  our  own  possession.  March  17,  1679-80.  Wit: 
Dan“  Ela,  Jno.  Griffyn.  Ack.  by  Jno.  Page  and  by  Cor¬ 
nelious  Page  and  his  wife  Martha  [her  W  mark]  Page, 
March  23,  1679-80,  before  Nath**  Saltonstall,  assistant. 

Thomas  Davis  confirms  to  Onesiphorus  Mash  one  hun¬ 
dred  acres  upland  and  sd  Davis  owns  the  following  to  be 
the  bounds,  viz.  a  stake  between  two  clay  pitts,  a  brook 
between  land  of  sd  Davis  and  Robert  fiord,  land  formerly 
of  Tho.  Linforth,  the  Alpine  swamp  and  a  fence  set  up 
by  sd  Davis,  also  stakes  and  marked  trees.  Nov.  7,  1674. 
Wit:  Tho:  Whittier,  Rob*  Swan.  Ack.  by  Tho.  Davis, 
Nov.  9,  1674,  before  Nath.  Saltonstall,  commissioner. 

Joseph  Bond  of  Haverhill,  and  Sarah  his  wife,  convey 
to  Onesiphorous  Mash,  sen.  of  same  place  one  comonage 
right  in  Haverhill,  which  his  father,  John  Bond  purchased 
of  John  Eyers  as  by  said  Ayers  deed  dated  J an.  15,  1663, 
with  also  the  full  right  and  interest  in  all  future  grants 
of  divisions  to  be  made  by  ye  towne  after  this  date,  the 
foui-th  division  of  land  being  already  granted,  though  not 
layd  out  which  is  hereby  with  all  former  divisions  excepted. 

Dee.  17,  1679.  Wit:  - .  Ack.  by  Joseph  Bond, 

Dec.  17,  1679,  before  Nath:  Saltonstall,  assistant. 

(To  he  continued') 


THE  BURNAP-BURHETT  GENEALOGY. 

By  Henry  Wyckoff  Belknap. 

{Continued  from  Volume  LX  I,  page  64.) 

484.  Emeline  Buenap,  whose  birth  does  not  appear 
in  the  records,  married  7  March  1830,  at  Westborough, 
George  Lament,  born  17  October  1801,  at  Franklin,  Mass., 
son  of  William  and  Mary  (Whiting)  Makepeace  of  Union- 
ville.  Mass.,  he  being  then  of  Franklin,  but  is  said  to 
have  removed  to  Rutland,  presumably  the  town  of  that 
name  in  Massachusetts.  No  further  records  have  been 
found. 

485.  Elijah  B.  Buenap  is  named  in  the  will  of  his 
sister  Nancy  A.  Burnap,  and  his  daughter  Sarah  E.  Bur- 
nap  is  also  referred  to  in  the  probate  papers,  but  no  fur¬ 
ther  records  have  been  discovered. 

Child: 

692.  Sabah  E. 

486.  Julia  Ann  Buenap  is  also  mentioned  in  her  sis¬ 
ter’s  will  and  married  28  August  1831,  at  Westborough, 
Samuel  Bassett  of  Boston.  The  names  of  their  children 
are  taken  from  the  will  of  Nancy  A.  Bumap,  and  nothing 
more  has  been  found. 

Children — Bassett  : 

Celadon,  lived  in  Janesville,  Wis. 

A  daughter,  married  Joseph  C.  Echlin  and  lived  in  Janes¬ 
ville. 

William  B.,  lived  in  Boston. 

Samuel,  lived  at  Carmel  Street,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

488.  Albert  Jones  Buenap,  horn  about  1817,  mar¬ 
ried  12  July  1838,  at  Westborough,  Sarah  Elizabeth,  horn 
14  June  1817,  at  Westborough,  daughter  of  John  and 
Sarah  (Forbes)  Sanborn  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  the 
mother  being  of  Westborough. 

He  lived  in  Westborough  and  was  a  Selectman  there  in 
1844,  also  from  1851-3,  Representative  in  1860,  and 

(186) 
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loaned  money  for  bounties  to  the  town  4  August  1862.  He 
was  a  manufacturer  of  sleighs  before  1853  and  a  machinist. 

His  wife  died  6  October  1868,  aged  51:3:21,  at  West- 
borough,  and  he  married  3  February  1870,  Luvanna  (Lu- 
ranna,  L.  Levann),  bom  about  1832,  at  Granby,  Mass., 
daughter  of  Augustus  and  Mary  (Clark)  Gilson. 

He  died  17  August  1882,  but  the  death  of  his  wife  does 
not  appear. 

The  will  of  Albert  Jones  Buraap  of  Westborough.  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Gould,  executor.  To  wife  Luvanne,  to  William  R 
Gould  the  income  to  be  paid  to  Luvanne  L.  Burnap  for 
life.  He  omits  to  provide  for  son  Henry  A.  Bumap  as 
he  has  had  his  share.  To  William  R.  Gould  income  to  be 
paid  to  Margie  F.  Buraap  wife  of  Henry  A.  Burnap ;  the 
residue  to  daughters  Sarah  E.  Burnap  (Hote — it  may  be 
that  this  is  the  niece  referred  to  in  the  will  of  Haney  A 
Buraap  and  that  Elijah  B.  Bumap,  Ho.  485,  did  not 
have  such  a  daughter)  and  Catharine  E.  Buraap  and  any 
other  children  alive  at  the  time  of  my  decease.  17  October 
1873. 

Witnesses: — John  A.  Fayerweather 
Josiah  Childs 
Arthur  G.  Biscoe 

William  R.  Gould  of  Westborough  represents  that  Albert 
J.  Burnap  of  Westborough  died  17  August  1882  leaving 
a  widow  Luvanne  L.  Burnap  and  next  of  kin,  Henry  A 
and  Sarah  E.  Buraap,  both  of  Westborough.  5  Septem¬ 
ber  1882. 

Inventory  filed  7  Hovember  1882. 

Discharge  of  trustee  by  Sarah  E.  Burnap  14  March 
1890. 

Worcester  Probate  Records,  Ho.  1211,  2nd  Series. 

Children,  bora  in  Westborough: 

693.  John  Sanborn,  born  18  Aug.  1840,  served  in  13th  Massa¬ 

chusetts  Regiment  as  a  private,  died  10  Dec.  1861,  ae. 

21 :5 :0,  at  Williamsport,  Md.,  unmarried. 

694.  Henry  A.,  born  8  Nov.  1843,  died  4  Dec.  1888,  Westborough. 

695.  Sabah  E.,  born  30  Sep.  1845,  living  1882. 

696.  Catherine  Ellen,  born  29  Mar.  1848,  died  24  Jan.  1879, 

ae.  30 :9 :20,  unmarried. 
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490a.  Albion  Gustavus  Burnap,  born  25  July  1838, 
married  before  1866,  Agnes  C.,  born  17  November  1842, 
at  Peoria,  Ill.,  daughter  of  a  Greenman  of  that  place. 

He  lived  in  Hopkinton,  perhaps  at  Holliston  and  at 
Worcester,  and  his  wife  died  6  July  1881,  aged  38. 

The  will  of  Agnes  C.  Bumap  of  Hopkinton.  To  my 
husband  Albion  G.  Bumap,  to  my  children  May  F.,  Her¬ 
bert  T.  and  Lottie  I.,  the  residue  to  Charlotte  M.  Burnap 
(sic).  (Note — It  is  supposed  that  the  residuary  legatee 
is  the  daughter  Charlotte  Isabelle,  who  married  Charles 
N.  Mason.)  Charles  R.  Bumap  executor.  1  May  1881. 
Witnesses: — C.  Meserve 

Sarah  A.  Meserve 
B.  Lizzie  Bumap  (see  490b) 

Mddx.  Probate  Records,  vol.  441,  p.  55. 

Children : 

€97.  Maby  Fbancis,  born  6  Jul.  1866,  Hopkinton,  living  in  Good¬ 
ing,  Idaho,  1916. 

€98.  WiLLrE(?),  born  May,  1873,  died  6  Sept.  1873,  ae.  4  mos. 
at  Marlborough,  ‘‘son  of  A.  G.  Burnap  born  Hopkinton, 
and  S.  A.  Bemis  born  Maine,”  (State  Records).  It  is 
impossible  to  account  for  this  entry  and  George  Elbert 
Burnap,  son  of  Charles  Russell,  No.  490b,  knows  of  no 
such  child. 

€99.  Hebbebt  Thayeb,  born  25  Apl.  1874,  Worcester. 

700.  Chablotte  Isabelle,  born  25  Jim.  1876,  Worcester. 

701.  Chables  Russell,  born  11  Oct.  1877,  Worcester,  died  11 

Dec.  1877. 

702.  Chables,  died  ae.  2  weeks. 

490b.  Charles  Russell  Burnap,  born  15  August 
1842,  married  5  May  1870,  Lizzie  B.,  bom  about  1850, 
Maine,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mehitable  (Smith)  Gerry. 
They  were  married  and  lived  in  Marlborough  and  Hop¬ 
kinton  later,  but  dates  of  death  have  not  been  found. 

Charles  Russell  Bumap  was  appointed  guardian  12 
January  1892,  as  surviving  parent  (sic)  of  Herbert  T. 
Burnap  of  Hopkinton,  about  14  (sic),  George  W.  Gerry 
and  Josiah  W.  Gerry  sureties,  of  Hopkinton  (see  No. 
699). 

Mddx.  Probate  Records,  vol.  426,  p.  628. 
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Charles  Russell  Bumap  was  appointed  guardian  11 
June  1889,  of  Lottie  I,  Bumap  of  Hopkinton,  bom  25 
June  1876,  Edmund  A.  Gerry  and  J.  S.  Gerry  sureties. 
Ibid,  vol.  488,  p.  440  (see  No.  700). 

Children : 

703.  Walter  Mellen,  born  13  Nov.  1871,  Marlborough. 

704.  Chabi£s  Lester,  born  2  Feb.  1875,  Hopkinton. 

705.  Jessie  May,  born  2  Sep.  1877. 

706.  Grace  Belle,  born  21  Jun.  1879. 

707.  George  (Elbert  not  used),  born  28  Nov.  1884. 

491.  Mtbon  Buenap,  horn  22  April  1830,  married 
2  February  1852,  at  Elyria,  Ohio,  Elizabeth  Freelove, 
bom  25  December  1832,  daughter  of  David  and  Betsey 
(Cushing)  Bowen. 

He  lived  at  Bethel,  Vt.,  and  died  there  14  April  1892, 
while  his  wife  also  died  there  21  January  1906. 
Children,  bom  in  Bethel,  Vt. : 

708.  Edwin  Averill,  born  31  Dec.  1852. 

709.  Kate  Josephine,  born  17  Oct.  1854,  died  24  Apl.  1908. 

710.  Frank  Russell,  bom  2  May  1857. 

711.  John  Myron,  bom  11  Sep.  1863. 

712.  Laura  May,  born  23  Apl.  1865. 

713.  Mary  Elizabeth,  born  2  Aug.  1868. 

492.  James  C.  Buenap,  born  9  July  1837,  married 
16  January  1859,  Annette  A.,  bom  23  March  1840, 
Bethel,  Vt.,  daughter  of  Pliny  and  Lamira  Warren.  She 
died  27  July  1872,  at  Bethel,  and  he  married  10  April 
1878,  Adeline  Lillie,  born  1  December  1837,  at  Bethel, 
but  of  Aurora,  HI.,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  He  died 
22  August  1900,  at  Bethel,  where  he  had  lived. 

Children : 

714.  Daniel  Lillie,  born  12  Jan.  1866. 

715.  Bertha  A.,  born  3  Apl.  1868. 

716.  Robert  E.,  born  7  March  or  June,  1879. 

493.  Hayden  Buenap,  born  17  May  1840,  married 
at  an  unknown  date,  Sarah  Kelsey,  and  lived  in  Hunting- 
ton,  Ohio.  No  further  particulars  known. 
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494.  Maby  Buenap,  bom  2  June  1842,  married  Mat¬ 
thew  Hussey,  and  lived  in  Rutland,  Vt.  No  further 
record. 

495.  Floeilea  Buenap,  bom  22  November  1806, 
married  before  1830,  Isaac,  bom  April  1806,  son  of 
Charles  Pettys  of  Rhode  Island.  They  had  five  children, 
but  only  one  is  known. 

Child — Pettys  : 

Susan,  bom  23  Oct.  1830,  married  Mar.  1850,  Raymond 
Stockwell. 

496.  Nancy  Buenap,  born  6  September  1808,  mar¬ 
ried  29  September  1825,  Elizur,  born  16  or  22  November 
1800,  at  Lisle,  Broome  County,  N.  Y.,  son  of  Ashbel  and 
Rachel  (Lusk)  Olmsted  of  Simsbury,  Conn.,  and  Whites- 
town,  N.  Y.  He  was  a  farmer  and  lived  in  Union  City, 
Mich.  He  died  13  August  1876. 

Children — Olmsted  : 

Anoeline,  bom  20  Jan.  1830,  married  23  Jan.  1852,  Levi 
Harrington. 

Latinia,  bom  15  Apl.  1832,  married  a  Clark. 

PoBTEB,  born  8  Nov.  1833,  married  25  Dec.  1860,  Eliza  Jane 
Allen.  He  served  in  the  4th  Battery,  Michigan  Light 
'  Artillefry. 

Lyman,  bora  3  Dec.  1834,  died  6  Aug.  1836. 

Philo,  bora  8  Oct.  1837,  married  Elizabeth  Cooper.  (He 
enlisted  in  the  122d  N.  Y.  Regiment.)  He  died  Jul.  1864. 

Albert,  bora  3  Jun.  1841.  He  enlisted  in  1860,  died  27 
ApL  1863,  in  camp. 

Sophia  J.,  born  29  Aug.  1843. 

Frank,  born  10  Sep.  1847. 

497.  Benjamin  Buenap  was  married  and  lived  in 
Ohio;  nothing  is  known  except  that  he  had  six  children. 

498.  Betsey  Buenap  married  10  September  1834, 
George  Rossman.  They  had  one  child  and  she  died  in 
May,  1849. 

499.  Eleanoe  Buenap  born  21  July  1814,  married 
Chauneey  Bailey,  who  died  28  April  1845,  having  had 
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six  children.  She  married,  January,  1846,  Ahram  Cole, 
and  by  him  had  seven  children. 

500.  Henry  Chandler  Burnap  (Burnett),  bom 
1  February  1818,  married  18  January  1840,  Mary  War- 
racong.  He  was  a  millwright  for  the  Government  at 
Tallahoma  and  was  captured  by  the  Confederate  forces  at 
Nashville  and  marched  to  Corinth,  Miss.,  where  he  died 
from  exhaustion.  He  lived  at  Fayette,  Ohio,  and  had 
eight  children,  of  whom  but  one  is  known. 

Child: 

717.  Alice  Euzabeth,  born  27  May  1846,  Fayette,  died  20  Mar. 

1898. 

501.  Marshall  Terry  Burnap  had  a  wife  named 
Mary  and  lived  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

502.  Sophia  Burnap  married  Alanson  Sealey,  who 
died  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  she  married  Edward  Garrison, 
who  served  in  the  Army  and  by  whom  she  had  three 
children. 

503.  Roena  Burnap,  bom  31  March  1825,  married 
21  December  1848,  Charles  M.,  bom  21  November  1827, 
son  of  Deacon  M.  Eaton.  He  worked  in  a  pail  factory 
and  had  two  children. 

Note: — Most  of  the  facts  concerning'  Harden  Burnap’s  family 
above  are  taken  from  the  Chandler  Genealogy  and  leave  much 
to  be  desired  as  to  details. 

504.  Chloe  Burnett,  horn  12  April  1805,  married 
15  December  1824,  Manna,  bom  16  June  1796,  son  of 
Ashhel  and  Rachel  (Lusk)  Olmsted  of  Simsbury,  Conn, 
and  Whitestown,  N.  Y.,  whose  brother  Elizur  married 
Nancy  Burnap,  No.  496,  and  widower  of  Maranda  Good- 
enough,  who  died  18  May  1823. 

He  died  31  March  1866,  and  she  died  12  November  of 
the  same  year.  They  had  lived  at  Triangle  and  Hart- 
land,  N.  Y.,  hut  removed  in  1841  to  Union  City,  Branch 
County,  Mich. 
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Children — Olmsted  : 

Marlin,  born  16  Jan.  1826,  died  17  Apl.  1826. 

Mabanda,  born  27  May  1827,  married  Orville  Morrill. 

Lydia,  born  2  Jun.  1829,  married  Edwin  Andrews. 

Andrew,  born  20  Jun.  1831,  died  25  Apl.  1832. 

Mabtett,  born  8  Jan.  1834,  married  4  Feb.  1850,  Oliver 
Gernelvin  French.  She  died  3  Apl.  1882. 

Luman,  born  2  Jan.  1835,  married  Janette  Vosburg. 

Cynthia,  born  7  Dec.  1836,  married  Chauncey  Bayley. 

Bishop,  born  13  Apl.  1839,  died  Feb.  1843. 

Orris,  born  15  Feb.  1846,  died  about  1891. 

504.  John  Bodel  (Bodle)  Burnett,  bom  about 
1825,  married  a  wife  named  Harriet  N.,  but  no  other 
record  of  her  is  known.  It  is  evident  that  he  died  about 
1850  or  1851,  as  she  was  then  a  widow. 

Bond  of  Lester  and  William  Burnett,  Jr.  Lester  Bup- 
nett,  guardian  to  John  Bodel,  about  16,  13  March  1841. 

John  Bodel  Burnett,  deceased,  insolvent.  Bond  3  July 
1851,  Harriet  N.  Burnett,  the  widow,  declines  adminis¬ 
tration.  1  January  1851. 

Probate  Records,  Hampton,  Conn. 

509.  Wellington  Cleveland  Burnett,  bora  21 
September  1829,  married  6  December  1855,  probably  in 
California,  Jennie  Cromwell,  bora  9  June  1834  in  New 
York,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Jane  (Scott)  Cleveland. 

He  served  in  the  Mexican  War  in  1846-47,  volunteered 
at  the  age  of  17  in  the  Ohio  Regiment  of  Scott’s  Line, 
was  commissioned  a  Lieutenant  in  the  regular  army  for 
bravery,  but  never  served. 

He  was  State  Senator  1855-6  from  Yuba  County,  Cal., 
was  City  and  County  Attorney  of  San  Francisco  1870-9 
and  Trustee  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  His  wife  was 
prominent  in  charitable  societies. 

They  lived  at  Long  Bar,  California,  and  by  1859  in 
San  Francisco. 

Children,  all  but  first  bora  in  San  Francisco: 

718.  Isaac  Gibson,  born  28  Oct.  1856,  Long  Bar. 

719.  A  daughter,  born  11  Mar.  1859,  died  11  Mar.  1859,  San 

Francisco. 
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720.  Charles  Cleveland,  born  6  Mar,  1860,  died  3  May  1863, 

Long  Bar. 

721.  Lester  Grant,  born  7  Aug.  1863.  Law  partner  with  his 

father  in  1896. 

722.  Olive,  born  22  Jan.  1866. 

723.  Gertrude  Augusta,  bom  27  Sep.  1869. 

724.  Marius,  born  20  Nov.  1872. 

725.  A  son,  born  3  May  1876,  died  3  May  1876,  San  Francisco, 

510.  Edwabd  Woethington  Bcenap,  born  29  Octo¬ 
ber  1842,  was  unmarried.  He  lived  in  California  from 
1855-64,  six  years  in  San  Francisco,  studied  law  at  Ann 
Arbor  1867-8,  graduated  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  Hew  York  City  in  March,  1869,  practised 
in  that  city,  was  a  member  of  the  7th  Regiment  H.  G.  S. 
H.  Y.  and  Quartermaster  Sergeant  of  Company  F  in  1881. 
He  died  in  Hew  York  City  22  September  1895. 

511.  Doixt  Chambeelain  Burnett,  bom  2  January 
1825,  married  24  December  1844,  Charles  F.  Wilson,  a 
bookbinder  and  lived  in  Worcester,  Mass. 

Child,  bom  in  Worcester — ^Wilson: 

Sarah  Elizabeth,  bora  10  Jan.  1846. 

512.  Elizabeth  Burnett,  bom  17  September  1826, 
married  Marshall,  bom  7  June  1823,  at  Worcester,  son 
of  Elisha  and  Sarah  (Chamberlain)  Flagg,  and  had  three 
children. 

513.  Luther  Burnett,  born  probably  before  1832, 
married  21  July  1853,  Pmdence  E.,  bom  1  October  1835, 
daughter  of  Abram  and  Haney  (Lyman)  Collins  of  Par- 
ishville,  H.  Y. 

Luther  Burnett,  Jr.,  of  Worcester,  spendthrift,  guard¬ 
ian  prayed  for  by  the  Selectmen  27  January  1841.  Jonas 
Bartlett  was  appointed  2  March  1841.  He  prays  for  dis¬ 
charge  30  August  1844  on  account  of  his  business  and  is 
relieved.  Alexander  de  Witt  of  Oxford  is  appointed 
5  Hovember  1844,  and  others  later. 

The  heirs-at-law  and  connections  of  Luther  Burnett  of 
Worcester  are  informed  that  a  petition  is  pending  for 
the  removal  of  the  guardianship  and  request  that  said 
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guardiansliip  be  removed.  Charles  E.  Wilson,  Dolly  C. 
Wilson,  Elizabeth  Burnett,  Warren  Burnett,  Dolly  B. 
Graves  and  Calvin  A.  Burnett.  ITo  date  and  no  date  to 
the  petition,  but  the  selectmen  give  notice  that  action  will 
be  taken  16  March  1847. 

Worcester  Probate  Records,  No.  9197. 

Children : 

726.  Laura  E.,  born  8  Feb.  1855. 

727.  John  Fremont,  born  6  June  1856 (?),  died  1858. 

728.  Martha,  born  16  Sep.  1856. 

729.  David  A.,  born  17  Nov.  1864. 

730.  Mary  A.,  born  2  Mar.  1866. 

621.  Marshall  Sumner  Burnett,  born  6  May  1830, 
married  22  January  1882,  Adaline  A.,  bom  25  April 
1860,  Georgia,  daughter  of  Samuel  Burrill.  They  lived 
at  Highland,  Macon  County,  N.  C. 

523.  Austin  Coolipge  Burnett,  bom  11  November 
1834,  married  31  December  1857,  at  Dudley,  Mass., 
Emma,  bom  20  November  1837,  at  Dudley,  daughter  of 
George  Nelson  and  Sarah  Ann  (White)  Perry  of  that 
place. 

He  lived  at  Dudley  and  Webster,  Mass.,  was  a  shoe¬ 
maker  and  in  1888  was  a  Trastee  of  the  Oxford  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society. 

She  died  1  January  1897,  at  Webster,  and  he  died  there 
'9  October  1906. 

Children,  born  in  Dudley: 

731.  Frank  George,  born  30  May  1860,  died  3  Mar.  1912,  at 

Pawtucket,  E.  I. 

732.  Fred  Nelson,  born  30  May  1860,  died  20  Feb.  1912,  at 

Attleboro,  Mass. 

733.  A  Daughter,  still-born  17  Mar.  1862. 

734.  Emma  Josephine,  born  12  May  1866. 

735.  Elizabeth  L.,  born  6  Sep.  1870. 

525.  Erancis  Elsworth  Burnett,  born  4  June  1838, 
married  7  March  1867,  Mary  A.,  bom  22  September  1842, 
daughter  of  John  and  probably  Rebecca  (Barret)  Has- 
lell. 
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He  graduated  at  Amherst  Collie  in  1867  and  was  a 
teacher  in  Dudley  and  Woodstock  Academies,  Putnam 
High  School,  was  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Auburn, 
Me.,  and  Principal  McGaw  Institute.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  University  in  1884. 

He  lived  at  Dudley,  Woodstock,  Putnam,  Auburn,  Me., 
and  Reed’s  Ferry,  N.  H.  In  1916  he  was  living  on  Grove 
Street,  Putnam,  Conn. 

Children : 

736.  Mary  L.,  born  1871,  died  1873. 

737.  John  E.,  born  24  Nov.  1873. 

738.  Florence  E.,  born  22  Sep.  1879. 

739.  Clarence  A.,  born  7  May  1883. 

526.  Emeline  Jane  Burnett,  born  16  April  1842, 
married  16  June  1862,  Charles  I.,  bom  1  April  1839, 
Killingly,  Conn.,  son  of  Chad  B.  and  Emily  Ann  (Field) 
Carey.  He  died  14  December  1865,  at  Worcester,  and 
she  married  6  November  1870,  Harvey  F.  Hewton,  bom 
2  May  1838,  at  Vernon,  Vt. 

In  1916  they  were  living  at  2  Brighton  Road,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Children — Hewton  : 

Charles  H.,  born  1874,  died  1874. 

Arthur  T.,  born  1877,  died  1877. 

Minnie  A.,  born  23  Aug.  1880. 

Carey: 

Gertrude  L.,  born  10  Jul.  1863,  died  young. 

527.  Edwin  L.  Burnett,  born  about  1837,  married 
6  September  1861,  Eliza  A.  or  M.,  bora  about  1834, 
daughter  of  Ora  and  Rebecca  Buckman,  she  being  then 
of  Cambridge.  They  were  married  at  Boston  and  prob¬ 
ably  lived  in  West  Roxbury,  where  he  died  1  October 
1871,  and  she  married  29  October  1872,  Alfred  Thomas 
Hersee,  born  about  1848,  London,  England,  and  at  that 
time  of  Dedham,  Mass.  He  was  the  son  of  Alfred  and 
Mary  Ann  Hersee  of  London. 

Eliza  A.  Hersee  of  Boston  is  to  Alice  "W.  Burnett, 
single,  of  Boston,  the  next  of  kin,  her  mother,  her  father 
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deceased  1871,  and  she  having  married  Alfred  T.  [S.  ?] 
Hersee,  and  she  prays  that  administration  be  granted, 
29  March  1887,  which  was  granted  1  April  1887,  James 
Jackson  and  Alfred  T.  [S,  ?]  Hersee  sureties. 

Suffolk  Probate  Records,  vol.  592,  p.  342. 

Child: 

741.  Auce  W.,  born  25  Nov.  1868,  died  14  Mar.  1887,  intestate, 
Boston. 

528.  Wabken  Webster  Burnett,  bom  about  1846, 
married  11  April  1867,  at  Melrose,  Mass.,  Rosamond  A., 
bom  about  1846,  Barrington,  H.  H.,  daughter  of  Benja¬ 
min  F.  and  Rosamond  D.  Twombly.  They  were  both  of 
Melrose  at  the  date  of  marriage,  and  he  died  in  1870. 
She  married  8  September  1872,  Bamford  G.,  bom  about 
1836,  Elgin,  N.  B.,  son  of  Thomas  and  Ruth  Leman,  a 
carpenter  in  Boston  when  married. 

Petition  4  October  1870  of  the  widow  Rosamond  A. 
Burnett  for  guardianship  of  Warren  Webster  Burnett  of 
Melrose,  minor,  under  14,  she  being  the  surviving  parent. 

Petition  4  October  1870  of  the  widow  Rosamond  A. 
Burnett  for  administration  on  the  estate  of  Warren  W. 
Burnett  of  Melrose,  intestate. 

Mddx.  Probate  Records,  vol.  421,  p.  291,  vol.  373,  p. 
394. 

Child: 

742.  Wabren  Webster,  born  26  Aug.  1867,  Melrose. 

535.  Hella  M.  Burnett,  bom  5  May  1850,  married 

I  January  1872,  at  Springfield,  Dwight  S.,  born  about 
1847,  at  Dana,  Mass.,  son  of  Seth  D.  and  Delucia  S. 
Williams.  Ho  further  records  have  been  found. 

536.  Martha  E.  Burnett,  born  about  1856,  married 

II  January  1877,  at  Springfield,  K.  Arthur,  born  about 
1852,  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  son  of  William  and  Sarah  Dear- 
den.  Both  were  of  Springfield  at  the  time  of  marriage. 

539.  John  Smith  Burnap,  bom  8  June  1824,  mar¬ 
ried  24  November  1853,  Minerva,  bom  5  April  1829,  at 
Uxbridge,  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Miranda  Hall. 
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He  lived  in  Sutton  and  Whitinsville  and  the  house  he 
was  occupying  in  1878  was  built  by  Lot  Simpson,  next 
owned  by  Henry  Bright  Harbach,  then  by  James  King, 
then  by  Daniel  Harbach  and  occupied  by  his  son  Charles 
D.  Harbach,  who  deeded  it  to  John  Bumap  in  1821. 
He  was  a  carpenter  by  trade. 

His  wife  di^  in  Sutton  24  October  1887,  aged  58 :6 :19, 
and  he  died  there  11  January  1911. 

Children : 

743.  Jennie  Abbv,  born  4  Dec.  1857,  Sutton. 

744.  Geoboe  Eaton,  born  24  Jim.  1859,  Northbridge  (State 
Record)  or  Uxbridge  (record  of  his  death),  died  22  Jan. 

1864,  ae  4:7:0,  Sutton. 

745.  John  Andrew,  born  28  Jan.  1863,  Sutton,  died  5  Feb. 

1864,  ae  1:0:8. 

746.  Sabah  Euzabeth,  born  1  Jan.  1865,  Sutton. 

746.  Addie  Minerva,  born  4  Feb.  1868,  died  11  Jan.  1911. 

747.  WiLLABD  Edoab,  bom  26  Nov.  1869. 

540.  Eliza  Jane  Buenap,  born  3  May  1827,  married 
4  July  1861,  Otis,  bom  about  1818,  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  son 
of  Andrew  and  Miranda  Hall,  who  had  been  previously 
married. 

He  was  a  box-maker  in  Sutton  and  died  there  3  Decem¬ 
ber  1905,  and  no  children  have  been  found. 

541.  Maey  Fidelia  Buenap,  born  27  August  1830, 
married  1  June  1864,  at  Sutton,  Simon  W.,  bom  18  No¬ 
vember  1816,  Sutton,  son  of  Simeon  and  Deborah  Stock- 
well. 

He  was  a  farmer  and  lived  in  Sutton;  no  children 
have  been  found.  He  died  11  Nov.  1901,  and  she  died 
30  Aug.  1915. 

543.  Amy  Davenport  Buenap,  died  unmarried  about 
1850. 

The  will  of  Amy  Davenport  Burnap  of  Paxton,  single. 
To  sister  Caroline  G.  Burnap,  to  the  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Foreign  Missions,  to  my  friend  Elizabeth  H. 
Childs  of  Paxton,  to  my  sister  Selinda  W.  Burnap,  residue 
to  my  mother  Aurelia  C.  Burnap,  sister  Celinda  W.  Bur- 
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nap,  sister  Caroline  G.  Bumap,  brother  Willard  A.  Bur- 
nap  ;  Deacon  Samuel  D.  Harrington  executor.  2  Septem¬ 
ber  1849. 

Witnesses: — ^Richard  S.  Wood 
Julia  A.  White 
William  White 
all  of  Maine. 

Proved  3  September  1850. 

Samuel  D.  Harrington  as  guardian  of  Caroline  G., 
Celinda  W.  and  Willard  A.  Burnap  consents. 

Worcester  Probate  Records,  Ho.  9142. 

545.  Celinda  Warren  Burnap,  bom  before  1841, 
appears  from  the  will  of  her  aunt  Bethiah  to  have  married 
a  Clow  of  Hewburj,  Iowa.  From  other  family  wills  she 
seems  to  have  died,  probably  in  Hevada,  Minn.,  about 
1868  or  1869. 

546.  Willard  Abijah  Burnap,  born  in  Tuftenbor- 
ougb,  H.  H.,  date  unknown,  is  shown  by  the  birth 
records  of  his  children  to  have  had  a  wife  Mary  E.  and 
to  have  lived  in  Dover,  H.  H.  He  was  living  in  Forest 
City,  Iowa,  in  1865,  in  Chicago  in  1869,  and  he  was  in 
Clear  Lake,  Iowa,  in  1915.  He  is  called  “Landlord”  in 
the  birth  records,  but  nothing  further  has  been  found. 
It  is  somewhat  imcertain  whether  his  name  was  Willard 
or  William,  as  both  names  appear  in  the  probate  papers. 

Children,  bom  in  Dover,  H.  H. : 

748.  WiLLABD  L.,  born  28  Jan.  1874. 

749.  Mattie  B.,  bom  in  Iowa  1882,  died  21  Apl.  1882,  se  2 :11, 

Dover. 

549.  Eliza  Ann  Burnap,  bom  29  August  1836,  mar¬ 
ried  2  September  1863,  Moses  Dwinnel,  bom  28  Hovember 
1836,  at  Auburn,  Mass.,  son  of  Andrew  B.  and  Hannah 
[(Dwinnel)  Garfield. 

He  was  a  merchant  in  Millbury,  Mass.,  at  the  time  of 
his  marriage  and  his  wife  died  after  1886,  but  no  further 
records  have  been  found. 

551.  Wyman  Reed  Burnap,  bom  2  January  1836, 
enlisted  19  July  1862,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
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Sergeant  1  September  1864;  he  was  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Winchester,  19  Septem^r  1864,  and  died  there  20 
September  1864,  being  buried  the  following  day. 

552.  Mary  Henshaw  Burnap,  bom  22  April  1837, 
married  5  Febraary  1857,  at  Cabot,  Vt.,  Levi,  son  of 
Edwin  and  Olive  (Dwinell)  Pitkin,  and  lived  at  Marsh¬ 
field,  Vt.,  where  she  died  23  November  1903. 

Children — Pitkin  : 

Edwin  Watson,  born  5  Oct.  1860,  married  13  Mar.  1883, 
Bertha  May  Merritt. 

Elmeb  Eixswobth,  born  29  Jan.  1865,  died  21  Apl.  1878. 

Edith  Susan  (Susan  A.),  bom  29  Apl.  1868,  Marshfield 
(or  28  ApL  1867),  died  9  Jul.  1884. 

Eva  Estella,  born  1  Oct.  1873,  Maeshfield,  died  13  ApL 
1878,  Marshfield. 

553.  Charles  Hawes  Burnap,  born  2  December 
1839,  married  8  February  1866,  at  Calais,  Vt.,  Sarah 
Williams,  bom  at  Calais,  daughter  of  Gilbert  and  Elfrida 
(Wheelock)  Leonard. 

Child,  bom  at  Calais: 

752.  Luba  Estelle,  born  26  Jun.  1869. 

554.  Isabel  Frances  Burnap,  born  2  July  1842, 
married  7  May  1862  or  1863,  at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  Orlando 
H.,  born  about  1836,  son  of  Gilbert  and  Elfrida  (Wheel¬ 
ock)  Leonard,  brother  of  the  wife  of  her  brother  Charles 
Hawes  Burnap. 

They  lived  at  Calais,  Vt.,  and  she  died  there  26  August 
1901. 

Children,  bom  at  Calais — Leonard: 

Lew  Wallace,  born  about  1868,  married  24  Feb.  1897, 
Florence  Jennie  Fay. 

Lothaib  Lewis,  born  19  Jan.  1874,  married  25  Dec.  1906, 
Emily  Pardee  Silcox. 

555.  Ruth  Tucker  Burnap,  bom  15  August  1845, 
married  10  November  1870,  George  Henry,  bom  about 
1841,  at  Calais,  son  of  Clark  Stevens  and  Luthera 
(Wheelock)  Gray. 
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They  were  married  at  Barre,  Vt.,  and  lived  at  East 
Calais,  where  she  died  25  ITovember  1879. 

Child,  born  at  Calais — Gray: 

Ivan  Ward,  born  17  Sep.  1871,  married  19  Oct.  1898, 
Laura  Ola  Leonard.  He  was  living  at  East  Calais  in 
1916. 

556.  Haevey  Ellsworth  Buenap,  bom  16  August 
1847,  married  12  December  1882,  at  Calais,  Myra  Lucy, 
bom  about  1856,  at  Calais,  daughter  of  Carlos  S.  Samuel 
and  Mary  Jane  (Hathaway)  Jacobs. 

They  lived  at  Calais  and  Hardwick,  Vt. 

Child,  born  at  Calais: 

753.  Blanche  Susan,  born  15  Oct.  1884. 

557.  Eunice  Annie  Buenap,  bom  24  July  1852,  mar¬ 
ried  25  December  1899,  Eri  Peter,  bom  About  1858,  at 
Marshfield,  Vt.,  son  of  Osgood  D.  and  Mira  (Woodcock) 
Whitcomb.  They  lived  at  Marshfield,  Vt.,  where  she  died 
15  August  1905,  but  no  children  are  known. 

558.  Mary  Dorcas  Burnap,  bom  18  July  1872,  mar¬ 
ried  21  October  1891,  Ola  Henry,  bom  17  June  1870,  at 
Marshfield,  son  of  Chester  Wright  and  Orpah  L.  (Jacobs) 
Dwinell. 

He  was  a  farmer  in  Cabot,  and  in  1916  was  living  in 
Marshfield. 

Children,  bom  in  Cabot — ^Dwinell. 

Hester  Burnap,  bom  16  Apl.  1906. 

Orpah,  born  29  Jan.  1914. 

559.  Luke  Burnap,  bom  25  November  1806,  married 
17  May  1843,  Eliza  Abbie,  bom  19  October  1809,  at 
Chesterfield,  Vt.,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Hannah  (Reed) 
Farr. 

They  lived  at  Grafton,  Vt.,  where  she  died  13  July 
1871,  aged  60,  and  he  died  7  December  1873,  aged  67. 

The  Euggles  Genealogy  says  they  had  no  issue,  but  this 
is  apparently  an  error. 

Child,  born  in  Grafton: 

754.  Jennie,  born  about  1841,  died  26  Aug.  1875,  se  34,  Grafton, 
unmarried. 
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562.  Lucy  Gleason  Burnap,  bom  8  July  1813,  mar-  1 1 
ried  19  September  1832,  Joseph  Bridges,  bom  27  August  | 
1808,  at  Bakersfield,  Vt.,  son  of  Henry  and  Lucretia  ] 
Dunton.  I 

He  was  a  cabinet-maker  and  had  a  fruit  farm  at  Towns-  f 
hend,  Vt.,  and  before  1854  they  were  divorced  for  incom-  \ 
patibility,  after  which  he  lived  in  New  York  City  and  i 

Vineland,  N.  J.,  where  he  died  6  December  1891.  .  | 

She  married  18  December  1854,  at  Townshend,  Edwin.  | 
D.,  son  of  William  Harris,  and  she  died  29  December 
1883,  at  Townshend,  aged  70:5:21.  j 

Children — Dunton  :  ( 

Olivt:  Masia,  born  4  Sep.  1833,  married  Alonzo  Judah  ? 

Holmes.  | 

Julia  Adela,  born  5  Nov.  1835,  married  James  W.  Brown.  | 
Abigail  Bvbnaf,  born  4  Jul.  1836?,  married  Charles  Clark  S 

Toft.  She  died  Oct.  1913.  , 

Harris  :  | 

Nellie  Eudoba,  born  25  Nov.  1856,  died  aged  10.  f 

Minnie  N.  (Lewis),  adopted  daughter,  died  aged  24. 

565.  John  Thomas  Burnap,  bom  19  April  1820,  I 

married  1  January  1840(  ?),  Nancy  Boynton  of  West  I 
Townshend,  V t.  j 

They  lived  at  Jamaica,  Vt.,  where  he  died  8  November  f 

1899,  aged  78:8:0.  [ 

Children,  born  in  Jamaica:  f 

755.  Isabelle  £.,  born  Jan.  1841  (?’51),  died  21  Jul.  1865,  | 

ae  14:7:15.  j 

756.  Vina  M.,  born  about  1859.  | 

757.  Elnoba  J.,  born  17  Feb.  1863,  died  4  Jul.  1865,  ae  2:4:17. 

758.  Edna,  unmarried.  f 

jJ 

4 

566.  Martin  Luther  Burnap,  bom  16  March  1822,  j 

married  20  December  1848,  at  Jamaica,  Phila  (Phoebe?) 

P.,  born  20  March  1825,  Jamaica,  daughter  of  Samudt 
and  Vina  Boynton.  | 

They  lived  at  Westminster  and  Townshend,  where  he  I 

died  8  January,  1862. 

(To  he  continued)  i; 


